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Some Practical Aspects of the Worker’s 
Annual Holiday 


by 
A. HAULOT 


Commissioner-General for Tourist Traffic, 
Ministry of Communications, Brussels 


As the Review has frequently had occasion to describe, whether 
discussing the regulations in force in different countries or those 
for different occupations, the workers nearly everywhere now 
have an established right to an annual holiday with pay. But 
a difficult problem remains to be solved, that of the uses to which 
the holiday is put. It was the task of the first meeting of experts 
of the I.L.0. Correspondence Committee on Recreation’ to 
study that problem, and among the particular aspects which it 
picked out for further enquiry by the Office was the promotion 
of popular travel, especially on an international basis. In view 
of this recommendation, the Office welcomes the opportunity to 
publish the following article on the subject by the Chairman 
of the Social Tourism Commission of the International Union 
of Official Travel Organisations, who, besides dealing with the 
material and practical difficulties involved in the annual holiday, 
is at pains to bring out its psychological and human aspects. 


H°” the steadily growing number of workers entitled to 

an annual paid holiday can turn it to the best account 
is a question which has long exercised the mind of lawgivers, 
sociologists, teachers, trade union leaders and managements 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Industry and Labour, Vol. III, 
No. 3, 1 February 1950, pp. 80-84. 
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alike. Many studies of the various aspects of the problem 
have been made in the course of the last twenty-five years, 
and there will be no need here to pose it afresh or to stress its 
social importance. Our purpose is rather to examine the 
solutions which have already been put forward and to consider 
their effects. For closer definition of the scope of the following 
analysis, however, a brief reiteration of the fundamental 
principles on which first the introduction, and later, the 
general application of annual holidays with pay were based 
may be permissible. 

An annual paid holiday has been accepted as both neces- 
sary and useful for two reasons. First, the worker of today 
needs some rest every year in order that he may recover 
physically, if only in some degree, from the wear-and-tear 
caused by his work, wear-and-tear which has increased with 
modern methods of production and with the general strain of 
present-day living conditions. Secondly, he has the same moral 
right to a holiday as any other member of society. In the 
view of its advocates, then, an annual holiday answers to both 
the moral and the physical needs of the worker. Furthermore, 
it is generally accepted that the benefits deriving from such 
a holiday are shared by industry, since the worker returns in 
better health, rested and content. 

This deliberately brief outline of the importance of the 
annual holiday with pay nevertheless indicates the fundamental 
concepts which have guided the search for the best practical 
measures to adopt. 


THE HOLIDAY AT HOME 


In the light of the factors already mentioned, it is generally 
accepted that the annual holiday should entail as complete 
a change of environment and way of living as possible, if it is 
to have its most favourable effects. That being so, it is equally 
widely, but perhaps somewhat hastily, accepted that the ideal 
practice lies in increased tourist travel. So categorical a view 
will be avoided here. 

It does not seem at all certain that tourist travel is the 
happiest answer for the large body of workers, when we 
remember the conditions under which they can engage in it. 
Considerations of a purely practical nature will put things in 
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their correct perspective. The proportion of workers who can 
afford to travel at all can hardly be estimated at more than 
10 per cent. For the remainder, the problem of how to spend 
their holiday must be solved in other ways, and these are 
unfortunately few. Although there has been much discussion 
of the question, no coherent, general solution has as yet 
emerged. Various partial solutions have been proposed, and 
even adopted, but on an infinitesimal scale in comparison 
with the breadth of the problem. Among them are such 
schemes as directed or group excursions near home, the 
setting up of girls’ or women’s volunteer services to relieve 
mothers of their daily chores for a week, proposals to develop 
popular sports grounds and children’s playgrounds, the use 
of various ways of spending one’s leisure at home. Bunt one 
of these methods really satisfies the need for a complete change 
which we have seen to be necessary. 

There are psychological difficulties involved in the very 
principle of holidays spent at home, deriving directly from the 
material conditions involved. 

The fact is that very few workers prefer to spend their 
vacation at home, in their own neighbourhood, in the ordinary 
surroundings of their everyday life. Those who do stay at 
home, do so for one of two reasons. Some, who have passed 
the age where they can adapt themselves easily to new 
experiences, fear rather than enjoy any change of environ- 
ment, any slight modification in their pattern of existence. 
Would holidays be a rest and a mental satisfaction for such 
people ? Or would they not rather prove a new source of 
irritation, of physical fatigue, induced by breaking old habits 
without any compensation in the form of mental stimulus, 
or even of pleasant material changes ; induced also by a keener 
realisation of the discomforts of their home and of the family 
conflicts which they ordinarily escape when at work ? Others 
are simply obliged to stay at home because their limited 
means and their family responsibilities prevent them from 
getting away. Only a very small proportion of this, the largest 
group are detached and sensible enough to make the best 
of what they have and to profit by the long days of freedom 
from a definite task. The others, that is to say, the greater 
number, feel an increased sense of inferiority, which is rendered 
all the more bitter by the fact that it springs from a comparison, 
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not with other classes of society, but with the pleasures which 
other workers from the same factories or workshops are 
enjoying. 

To be able to benefit by a real vacation it is not enough 
to receive one week’s—or even several weeks’—wages 
without having to work for them. The set and irreducible 
weekly expenses must first be met: the rent continues to be 
due, insurance contributions, subscriptions, the price of 
clothing, footwear and general upkeep have still to be paid. 
When all these items have been deducted, there is still enough 
money left to pay for food and drink at home but little for 
anything more. 

But, surely, being on holiday means spending a part of 
the year wearing different clothes, eating meals which the 
housewife does not have to cook, buying delicacies, toys and 
drinks, and making journeys, long or short, with the cost of 
transport and lodging that this may entail ? 

Thus, a holiday which is spent at home, not for choice but 
by force of circumstances, is very far from being the hoped-for 
opportunity for individual relaxation and refreshment. That 
is one of the main reasons why the various methods which 
have been tried so far have met with so little success. 


TOURIST TRAVEL 


Tourist travel, on the other hand, although only available 
to the smallest group of that section of the population we are 
considering, implies a totally different state of mind on their 
part. It presupposes a conscious realisation of the need for a 
change of environment, for self-renewal. The actual methods 
used have only to be adjusted to the means at the disposal 
of the various categories of people concerned, though, as we 
shall see, the problem is none the less complex and difficult 
for being simplified in this manner. 

For reasons which it is easy to imagine, and to which we 
shall return later, it was the International Union of Official 
Travel Organisations which first, in 1948, undertook the work 
of assessing the gross number of workers who are entitled to 
an annual paid holiday. The writer is engaged in a continuous 
enquiry on behalf of this organisation, the results of which 
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can be seen in the following table showing for the countries 
from which data have been received the number of persons 
entitled to an annual holiday with pay under legislation or 
under general agreements between employers and workers. 


Country No. of workers Country No of workers 

(thousands) (thousands) 
6. 2:08 %. a8 2,546 Ae ee oe 50 
Sa ee 1,000 Luxembourg ..... 49 
DR. «0 one «40 1,750 . ss sek * 8 220 
Belgian Congo... . . 12 Netherlands ...... 2,500 
Czechoslovakia .... 3,121 i. sr 6 0.4.0 4 850 
arr 1,000 Se +6 6 6.5 « s 4 
RRR Cee 830 i ,-rg agegtiee 2,200 
ee eee 12,000 Switzerland ...... 640 
CT. a0» a0 9 6 13,000 Union of South Africa . 400 
PPE Te 300 United Kingdom ... 18,500 
Ee 20 United States ..... 60,000 
rr 11,500 Yugoslavia ...... 604 


Other countries have given no figures ; the replies for the 
Argentine Republic and Peru, in particular, merely state that 
all the workers are entitled to an annual paid holiday. Keeping 
to the replies received and making a moderate estimate for 
those containing no numerical data, a total of around 150 
million is reached. 

The publication in 1948 of a first, and less complete, table 
caused some stir in the interested quarters. The breadth 
and complexity of the problem became apparent to everyone. 

The tremendous importance of the potential tourist trade 
which these facts brought to light set both national and inter- 
national travel organisations the task of making a systematic 
study of the development of tourist travel. Every effort had, 
and still has, to be made to turn the existence of this potential 
mass of tourists to the best possible practical advantage, on 
the one hand ; and, on the other hand, to put at their disposal 





1 Obviously, there are also countries with a system of annual holidays 
which have not replied to the enquiry. In the U.S.S.R., for example, such a 
system has long n in existence. 
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all the vast possibilities for cultural and civic enrichment and 
for better health which constitute such an important factor 
of correctly understood tourist travel. In practice, the problems 
of the social organisation of tourist travel are those of providing 
transport and lodging for the worker-tourists. 


The Problems of Transport and Accommodation 


It is easy to imagine the problem which, at certain times 
of the year, is caused by the movement of hundreds of 
thousands of workers and their families from one place to 
another within a country, or even from one country to another. 
All means of transport are put to use: trains, buses, lorries, 
motor cycles, bicycles, etc. 

At first sight it would seem that the transport industry 
would draw most of the profit from this vast addition of a 
new clientele. That is only partly true. In point of fact, the 
ordinary traffic, which existed before paid holidays were 
introduced, used and continues to use all or almost all the 
available means of transport during the normal holiday 
season. The substantial additional income that might be 
earned from social tourist traffic depends on such traffic not 
occurring at the same season of the year as the ordinary 
tourist traffic, that is to say, on the large-scale use of the 
means of transport being spread over a longer period. 

Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that, in view of the 
social object of paid holidays, the authorities in a large number 
of countries have sought to obtain substantial reductions 
in fares for the workers on holiday—reductions which are 
indeed basic to any attempt to make tourist travel available 
for larger numbers of workers. 

The situation is very similar in the matter of board and 
lodging. In most of the countries considered here, the accom- 
modation for worker-tourists is limited by the same factors : 


(1) the general scarcity of hotel room in comparison with the 
number of persons to be accommodated ; 


(2) the automatic elimination from the available establish- 
ments of all those whose prices are higher than the very 
modest average level the workers can afford ; 
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(3) the restricted number of institutions which might replace 
hotels, such as workers’ holiday homes and camps, due 
to the insufficient funds available to the organisations 
which undertake to set up and run such homes and camps. 


The financial aid that the State gives these organisations 
in certain countries is quite inadequate to solve the problem 
in its entirety. 

However, it is undeniable that positive results have been 
obtained. Transport companies move an increasing number of 
worker-tourists every year. The hotel industries of many 
countries are making every effort to adjust themselves to this 
new source of custom and to profit by it. There is a steadily 
increasing number of holiday homes and centres and of youth 
hostels and camps. There is fortunately a considerable growth 
in the taste for travel. Thus it is not at all the methods used 
that are in question. The problem is only to ascertain to how 
large an extent, or at what cost, those methods can benefit 
all the workers we are considering. 

An example will perhaps throw more light on this question. 
In Belgium, about 1,800,000 workers are entitled to an annual 
holiday with pay. With the members of their families, they 
represent a total of 2.5 to 3 million people. The Belgian 
hotel industry, which has 47,000 rooms, in fact only allocates 
4,000 beds to social tourist traffic. This means—since the 
effective season is eight weeks at the very most—only one 
week’s holiday for 32,000 people. The minimum charge is 
estimated by the hotelkeepers at 125 francs a day, all found, 
whereas the general level of wages is such that workers’ 
families can afford to pay only some 90 or 100 francs. 

Further, 4,000 beds are provided by the various homes and 
camps set up by workers’ organisations with financial assist- 
ance from the public authorities. Over a period of eight 
weeks, and allowing for one week’s holiday per person, the 
available accommodation in this case also is 32,000 units. 
The optimum total accommodation is thus 64,000 units. 

Even assuming that only 10 per cent. of the workers are 
now in favour of tourist travel as a way of spending their 
holiday, the disproportion is still very great. 
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Camping 


We have seen that one of the biggest obstacles to an 
increase in social tourism is the lack of accommodation. 
Within certain limits, camping provides a solution which 
should not be disregarded. 

This form of holiday travel is used by a yearly increasing 
number of worker-tourists in more and more countries. It is 
obviously the cheapest means of providing accommodation 
for a large number of tourists, both from the point of view 
of the costs involved in making arrangements for them, and 
from that of the costs which they themselves have to meet. 

The holiday camps set up in certain countries with favour- 
able climatic conditions, in Italy, Greece and the south of 
France to name only a few, are steadily growing in size and 
number. Even where the climate is less favourable, recourse 
is had to tents as the most economical system. The abundance 
of such camps has its disadvantages, however. In the first 
place, strong criticism has been made by the hotel industry, 
which feels, rightly or wrongly, that it has been deprived 
of a part of its trade. But there are also totally different 
problems. Any doctor will confirm that not everyone can stand 
several nights under canvas, particularly in areas with a 
variable climate ; yet there is usually no medical selection of 
campers. Furthermore, the spontaneous springing up of 
large, if temporary, agglomerations raises important questions 
of hygiene, policing and morality. 

In altogether too large a measure, existing camps lack 
the most elementary equipment for drinking water, washing, 
sanitation and first-aid. The risks of epidemics and general 
contamination are often great, and extend well beyond the 
camps themselves. The unaccustomed conditions of camp life 
cause many people to abandon themselves to a careless 
freedom, the effects of which can only be measured by direct 
experience. 

It is too simple, and above all too negative, to say with 
those who scorn camps that they should simply be forbidden. 
On the contrary, the writer believes that their number should 
be increased. When well understood, camping, for a consider- 
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able mass of new amateurs, is the best and financially perhaps 
the only means by which they can enjoy the pleasures of 
vacations, the discovery of a new countryside, and a worth- 
while physical and spiritual happiness. But it is high time 
that camping, which has ceased to be a pleasure for the few 
and has become a mass recreation, should conform to some 
discipline, without which it may and probably will lead to 
the negation of all the principles upon which it is based. 

Sites must be chosen and technical and sanitary arrange- 
ments made. Education and, where necessary, rules must be 
introduced to bring at any rate a minimum of order into a 
sphere where arbitrary rule and a lack of respect for human 
dignity are at present the order of the day. Better informed 
and prepared, tourists should if necessary consider their 
health and that of their children before a pleasure whose 
possible danger they do not gauge. 

The problem is so important that the Governments of 
various countries are at present trying to find a sound solu- 
tion, and the Interparliamentary Tourist Association is 
seeking to lay the foundations for adequate international 
regulation. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 


Workers’ tourist organisations, as well as travel agencies 
and other tourist associations, have had to take into considera- 
tion the great attraction that foreign travel has for their 
members. This urge to go abroad gives the most concrete 
expression to that desire to change one’s surroundings, to 
see new things, to discover the world, which is, in our view, 
basic to obtaining the best results from a vacation. 

Of course, there are material obstacles in the way of foreign 
travel, even larger than those impeding travel in one’s own 
country. The openings for such travel are inevitably reduced 
by the cost of going long distances and by the difficulty of 
finding accommodation, a difficulty increased by the crowding 
of homes and centres by nationals. 

However, it should be remembered that in frontier areas 
it need not cost more to take a holiday across the border than 
in a tourist area at home. This explains, for instance, the 
considerable volume of inter-Scandinavian tourist traffic. 
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Also, the attraction of foreign lands is so great that many 
workers are often willing to make considerable sacrifices so as 
to take a trip abroad, even if that trip has to be their only 
“vacation ” for several years. For frontier populations the 
problem of accommodation is often solved by organising 
daily excursions into the neighbouring country. Every con- 
ceivable means of land transport is used, from bicycles to 
coaches, not to mention radio-equipped trains. A very strong 
spiritual motive is also given by the organisation of pilgrimages, 
for which all the accommodation that religious institutions 
can provide is made available. And obviously those workers, 
whether manual or intellectual, whose wages or salaries are 
comparatively high and those whose family responsibilities 
are less heavy are more likely to be found among the inter- 
national tourists. 

The workers’ tourist organisations are fully justified in 
attaching considerable importance to this question. A certain 
number of them are permanently in contact with each other 
and settle on an international basis the various technical 
problems which arise. For example, under agreements between 
the Belgian, British, Czechoslovak, Danish, French, Nether- 
lands, Norwegian and Swedish organisations, reservations in 
holiday camps and homes and on trains and coaches are made 
on an exchange basis, and the thorny problems of currency 
exchanges are settled through a clearing arrangement. 
Attempts are being made to promote wider adoption of such 
agreements both within and outside Europe. 


POSSIBLE ACTION 


In spite of the positive factors we have just mentioned, 
it is generally agreed that the proportion of workers who do 
manage to spend their annual holiday in some form of travel 
is still very small in comparison with the total number. As we 
have seen, the basic reasons for this state of affairs are the 
limited purchasing power of the worker-tourist on the one 
hand, and the very short peak holiday season on the other. 
How far is it possible to remove these obstacles ? 

A real solution to the first problem can only be found in 
a general rise in the standard of living. It is worthy of note 
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that the various difficulties outlined above are virtually 
unknown in the United States, for the simple reason that the 
general level of wages and salaries is sufficient to place millions 
of workers on vacation in the same position as the ordinary 
clientele of travel agencies, hotels and transport companies. 
In Denmark, on the other hand, where workers have two 
weeks’ holiday, a very large proportion spend only half this 
time on a journey, even a cheap one, because they can afford 
no more. 

However, without waiting for a problematic over-all 
solution, the promoters of social tourist traffic have adopted 
certain measures which call for notice. 

Belgium has effected an appreciable improvement in the 
situation by giving double wages to all workers on holiday. 
But so far this example has not been followed elsewhere. 
Workers’ or travel organisations in other countries, among 
them Austria, France, Germany, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land, have set up special savings funds as an inducement to 
workers to save up gradually during the year enough money 
in a personal account to make a welcome addition to their 
holiday pay. Through the considerable accumulation of capital 
which results (for instance, the Swiss holiday fund grossed 
14,659,446 francs in 1949), the savings system has the addi- 
tional advantage of giving the worker more value for his 
money, since he receives interest on his deposit, and since 
transport companies and hotels willingly reduce their prices 
for organisations which ensure them a large custom. 

Thus we see that some generally applicable solutions have 
been found to the first problem. No valid solution has yet been 
found to the second, however, in spite of its importance and 
of the discussions to which it has given rise. The fact is that 
at the present time the holiday season covers only a very 
short part of the year. 

Most of the laws on holidays with pay fix the period within 
which the annual holiday should be granted, the object being 
to ensure that the worker is not sent off at a time when the 
weather is unfavourable. But the legal limits usually cover 
a long period of time; the reasons why holidays tend to be 
concentrated in a short period must be sought elsewhere. 
In the writer’s view, they are fundamentally psychological. 
Workers want to spend their week’s holiday at the same 
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time as other people usually go on vacation, that is to say, 
at the height of summer. In addition, various statutory 
public holidays fall in this season, and the worker likes to 
extend his free time, if possible, by adding such a holiday to 
his paid vacation. Another reason for choosing this season 
lies in the fact that many workers can go on vacation only 
during the time when their children of school age have their 
holidays. Finally, it should be remembered that, at any rate 
in certain countries, weather conditions tend to set the holiday 
period in July and August, since these months are supposed 
to offer the greatest chance of sunshine. 

The result is a tendency in the more important industries 
to keep the dates for the workers’ holidays within a period 
of not more than six or seven weeks in the year. Since other 
branches of industry generally follow suit, a tremendous 
congestion ensues, which is disastrous both to the tourist 
industry and to the workers. 

It is easy to see the result: on the one hand, transport 
arrangements, hotels, homes and tourist establishments are 
overwhelmed with tourists. Both travelling and residence 
take place under the most uncomfortable conditions. For 
the same reasons, it is not in the interest of those who provide 
tourist services to offer workers reduced prices, and in addition 
they are deprived of the large profits they might earn from a 
trade spread over better balanced pre-season and post-season 
periods. 

Who can fail to see that it is radically wrong to imagine 
that these periods are less attractive than the “season ” 
proper, apart from the ridiculous snob value that the season 
holds ? Who can fail to appreciate that a system of staggering 
could be easily introduced if only those concerned could come 
to a better understanding of the facts? Such a system is 
already in operation in the United Kingdom, to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. In most of the countries we have mentioned 
the same results could be obtained at once, namely, lower 
fares and infinitely better conditions in holiday establishments 
and hotels. But, based on an incorrect view of the holiday, 
the established practice very largely continues to paralyse 
all efforts for improvement. 

A large proportion of the over-all problem of workers’ 
vacations could thus be solved if the congestion of the tourist 
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season could be relieved and a system of holiday savings 
funds generally adopted. We think we have shown that there 
are no technical difficulties to overcome in order to achieve 
these results. But the basic obstacle is a human one. An 
objective survey of the facts suggests that responsible labour 
leaders should bear part of the blame. 

Holiday funds can exist only if they are set up, managed 
and developed by the workers’ organisations, unless they are 
to become State undertakings, an idea which is distasteful 
to most of the people concerned in countries with a free 
political and trade union system. The staggering of holidays 
is necessary not only to ensure a sound economic basis for 
social tourism but also to guarantee that the greatest possible 
number of workers will benefit from the advantages which 
it is the object of the law to bestow. For this, the great mass 
of workers must first be educated ; and, in the final analysis, 
labour and management together must take really well thought- 
out decisions. In both respects, responsibility lies with the 
workers’ organisations. 

The writer does not wish to accuse anyone or to suggest 
that obligations have been shirked; but he does sincerely 
believe that labour leaders in many countries have not suffi- 
ciently considered the importance of the part that the workers’ 
holidays can and should play in the lives of the people. The 
demand for paid holidays has now been satisfied, but it would 
be wrong to believe that the law can accomplish everything 
in this field. Legislation has only created the indispensable 
theoretical conditions, on the basis of which an extraordinary 
period of evolution has been made possible. It is the turn of 
those who have the confidence of the masses to create the 
practical conditions by which the objectives may be realised. 

We know, indeed, that labour is at the present time faced 
with an infinite number of economic, social and political 
problems. It would, however, make a grave mistake if it 
allowed all the thinking and acting powers of its leaders to 
be devoted entirely to the pressing problems of the moment. 
The slow difficult evolution of the labouring masses towards 
a wider and more human plane makes it vitally necessary 
that, at each stage of that development, the rising classes 
should prove themselves worthy of the rights and privileges 
they have claimed and obtained. 
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Any badly incorporated reform is a bad reform, not only 
on account of its emasculated results, but also on account 
of the bitterness it causes among both those who are obliged 
to make the concessions and those who received less than 
they had hoped for. All that is needed to make a splendid 
fact of workers’ holidays is a clearer and more vigorous under- 
standing of the all-important problems involved. It is for the 
world of labour itself not to disappoint all those who are 
working for the realisation of its aims on so many different 
levels in this field of such fertile possibilities. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECT 


It is of set purpose that the problems raised by the educa- 
tional aspect of workers’ holidays have been left to the end 
of this analysis. 

Here, at any rate, it is cheering to notice that the first 
steps have been taken almost everywhere, whether by the 
national travel-promoting organisations or by agencies spe- 
cially set up by workers’ associations. In Europe at least, 
these bodies are showing that they actively desire to guide 
and enlighten workers on holiday and to help to introduce 
them to a world of beauty and culture with which they are 
unfamiliar. 

It cannot be denied that such specialised organisations 
as workers’ tourist groups, travel agencies set up by trade 
unions, and the touring clubs themselves in certain countries 
exert a fruitful influence. Throughout the winter season they 
arrange lectures, talks, courses and documentary film shows. 
They publish specially prepared travel guides, brochures and 
leaflets catering, often with great success, for the tastes and 
financial means of their readers. The running of holiday savings 
funds also plays an important part by making the worker 
exercise a definite and worthwhile choice between the various 
pleasures which attract him. 

The value of such efforts can hardly be overestimated. 
A thousand proofs have been made of the moral value of 
tourist travel, with all that such travel implies in the way of 
a general broadening of culture and of spiritual enrichment. 
This moral value is further enhanced when such travel is 
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undertaken by fresh masses of people, for whom it affords a 
first opportunity to make a real personal contact with customs, 
traditions, languages, fields of human activity, regions, places 
and towns of which they had so far but a bare idea, obtained 
only through textbooks, newspapers and short-lived moving 
pictures. Tourist travel based on the provision of detailed 
information and on systematic education seems to the writer 
to be one of the most effective means of promoting, on the 
one hand, a deep and true patriotism in so far as it leads to 
discovery of one’s own country ; and, on the other, a real 
international understanding in so far as it brings together 
workers of different countries. 

But it should be stressed again that the benefits derived 
from these proven methods are restricted to too small a 
number of workers, for they are only open to those who are 
already convinced of the need for using their leisure to 
advantage. A great propaganda campaign—in the sense of 
“information ”—must still be made to awaken among the 
mass of the workers a precise knowledge of the value of that 
“spare time ” which they have been able to win, but whose 
potentialities they are still far from having realised. 

Here again, the writer feels that it is for the workers’ 
organisations to lead the struggle and to avoid taking the 
line of least resistance, namely, catering only for those who 
are already alive to the situation, or waiting until the others 
become alive to it in the course of time. Such an attitude is 
no more acceptable or understandable on the moral plane 
than it is on the practical economic or political plane. 

Along with this very necessary work of information, 
another effort should be made. Those who already go to 
holiday homes and centres should benefit by a sense of fulfil- 
ment which as yet they do not usually have. Although great 
sacrifices have been and are being made in order that the 
material equipment may ensure the physical comfort of 
worker-tourists, little or nothing has been tried to ensure a 
better use of their time. 

It is impossible, of course, to consider under this head the 
strictly commercial arrangements favoured in certain British 
holiday camps, for example, by which the life of the tourist is 
“ orchestrated ” in such a way that all his time—and therefore 
all his money—is spent within the precincts of the camp. 
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Leaving aside the commercial aspect, the writer does not 
believe in the usefulness, and still less in any educational 
value, of “organised leisure ” where “educators ” do other 
people’s thinking for them and keep them to a minutely 
regulated schedule. Above all, leisure means freedom. But 
freedom, like walking, must be learnt. What a suddenly idle 
worker needs is someone who will suggest, propose, and then 
leave him to make his own choice, someone who can be a well- 
informed friend, kindly, a giver of good advice, who can be 
silent when need be, but who can also, when need be, act as 
a leader. Some, too few, experiments have been made along 
these lines. Teachers, students and young people have acted 
as a sort of “ house master ”. Every time experiments of this 
kind have been made, an extraordinary change has been 
noticeable in the entire home. Thanks to these people, every 
minute suddenly takes on its full flavour, every day becomes 
a storehouse of happiness. 

There are no doubt many other problems to be considered 
under this head which we cannot take up within the limited 
scope of this study. We might, however, add that it is indis- 
pensable that all who play any responsible part in the complex 
organisation of workers’ holidays should understand, and feel 
within themselves, all the potential happiness that lies in 
this new outlook on the life of the people. 

Happiness can be understood in a thousand ways and 
derived from a thousand sources; but whoever has once in 
his whole life beheld without prejudice a miner seeing the 
ocean for the first time, or a simple family taking possession 
with careful tread of a castle turned into a home, or young 
apprentices at the foot of a mountain, he understands at 
least one form of human happiness. And it is a thing so 
stirring that no care or effort should be spared to make it real. 
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It is today generally accepted that without an increase in 
production there can be no lasting economic progress and that 
such an increase in production cannot be satisfactorily achieved 
without the fullest co-operation between labour and management. 
In most countries, therefore, measures for promoting this co- 
operation are engaging the earnest attention of Governments 
and of organisations of employers and workers. Among such 
measures is the grant to workers, in addition to their regular 
wages, of a share in the profits of the enterprise. The present 
article surveys briefly the developments in the field of profit- 
sharing in a number of countries and discusses the possibilities 
of profit-sharing as a method of promoting employer-worker 
collaboration and of inducing the worker to put forth greater 
efforts. It deals first with voluntary schemes of profit-sharing, 
with special reference to experience in the United Kingdom and 
the United States ; it then reviews the compulsory profit-sharing 
schemes established by law or by the awards of industrial tribunals, 
and concludes with a general evaluation. 


f Nene PROPER maintenance of the human capital of indus- 

try, namely, its working force, requires at least as much 
care and attention as that of its material capital, namely, its 
mechanical equipment, tools and buildings. This fact is now 
widely recognised ; and it has in turn helped to give the 
concept of industrial relations a more positive content. The 
more advanced employers today look at the problem of indus- 
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trial relations not merely as a purely negative one of avoiding 
strikes and lockouts, but as a more positive one of fostering 
among their employees a spirit of partnership in a common 
enterprise and of promoting a continuing and intelligent 
collaboration between management and labour in the achieve- 
ment of their common objective—securing the maximum 
output for each unit of cost, human and material, incurred in 
production. Clearly the worker can make a substantial 
contribution to the achievement of this objective if he can 
be convinced that he too stands to gain by it. The disastrous 
effects of the wartime destruction of productive resources 
and the severe post-war shortages of consumers’ goods in a 
number of countries have served further to bring home effec- 
tively the urgent need for enlisting the whole-hearted co- 
operation of labour in the fight for quickly augmenting produc- 
tion. Recent developments in economic theory emphasising 
the close inter-relation between levels of income, consumers’ 
expenditure and the level of economic activity have also in 
their turn helped to attract attention to the possibilities of 
smovthing out business fluctuations by the maintenance of 
the purchasing power of the wage earners. The result has 
been a widespread interest in the possibilities of profit-sharing 
as a method of promoting employer-worker collaboration and 
increasing the productivity of labour. 


DEFINITION OF PROFIT-SHARING 


Profit-sharing is a method of industrial remuneration 
under which an employer gives the bulk of his employees a 
share in the net profits of the enterprise in addition to their 
regular wages. In the narrowest sense, it means “an agree- 
ment (formal or informal) freely entered into, by which the 
employees receive a share, fixed in advance, of the profits ”.} 
Such an interpretation, with its emphasis on the introduction 
of profit-sharing as aresult of voluntary agreement between the 
employer and the employees, would exclude the various schemes 
of compulsory profit-sharing introduced by statute, as for 





1 This is the definition adopted by the International Congress on Profit- 
Sharing held in Paris in 1889. 
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instance, the laws enacted by various Latin American States 
requiring employers to distribute among their employees a 
proportion of any net profits exceeding a prescribed minimum 
limit. Also it would, without sufficient reason, exclude from 
the scope of profit-sharing, schemes under which the workers 
are granted regularly a share in the net profits of industry, but 
in which the share to be so distributed among the workers is 
not fixed in advance but is decided from time to time on an 
ad hoc basis by an independent authority such as an industrial 
court or tribunal.! In this study, therefore, profit-sharing 
is taken to mean any procedure under which an employer 
pays to all or most of his regular employees, in addition to 
their ordinary wage or salary, special current or deferred sums, 
based on the prosperity of the business as a whole. 

Any genuine scheme for sharing profits should satisfy four 
requirements. In the first place, it should provide for the 
regular grant to the employees engaged in the establishment 
or industry, in addition to their wages, of a share in the net 
profits of the said establishment or industry. The essence of 
profit-sharing is that the worker, like the investor, gets a 
share in the profits of the enterprise. It should not, therefore, 
be confused with systems of incentive payments, such as the 
production or the attendance bonus, which are not directly 
related to the profits earned by the enterprise. 

Secondly, it should apply not only to a few executive 
officers in responsible managerial posts, but to the bulk of the 
skilled and unskilled workers engaged in the establishment or 
industry. 

Thirdly, the share of the profits to be set aside for distribu- 
tion among the workers and the formula by which the share 
of each individual worker is to be calculated should not, 
once they have been announced, be subject to changes intro- 
duced unilaterally by the management. No plan under which 
the formula for the sharing of profits can be changed at the 
discretion of the employer can properly be regarded as genuine 
profit-sharing ; it is likely to be looked upon by labour with 
suspicion, and, indeed, would in all probability increase labour- 
management tensions instead of reducing them. 





1 Recently a number of industrial tribunals in India have awarded the 
workers a share in the net profits of the industry in which they are employed. 
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In the fourth place, the grant to the workers of a share in 
the net profits should in no sense be regarded as a substitute 
for a fair wage. The sharing of profits with employees is not 
true profit-sharing, and will not create among the workers 
the favourable psychological atmosphere it is expected to 
create, unless a fair and just wage is paid before there is a 
division of the net profits. A share in the profits, unlike the 
wage, is likely to be subject to serious fluctuations and is 
generally not acceptable to labour as an alternative to a fair 
and steady wage adequate for decent living, which should be 
allowed for before profits are calculated. 

The share of the profit accruing to each worker under 
the profit-sharing plan may be paid to him in cash directly 
at regular intervals of one year or less ; or it may be credited 
to his account in a trust fund from which he can draw his 
accumulated share of the profits (including interest thereon) 
only in certain specified contingencies, such as retirement, 
termination of employment, illness or permanent disability. 
Profit-sharing plans of the first, or “current distribution ”, 
type have generally proved to be the more popular and com- 
prise about two thirds of the plans introduced in the United 
Kingdom and a large percentage of those adopted in the 
United States. The distribution of the wage earner’s share 
of the profits in the form of cash at regular intervals as and 
when the shareholders in the concern receive their dividends 
has the advantage of bringing home to him more clearly 
his interest in the prosperity of the concern, and of providing 
a more direct incentive to increased efficiency, than the accu- 
mulation of these amounts in a deferred account likely to 
be available only at some distant future date. Men gener- 
ally do not put forth an extra effort for what has been called 
“pie in the sky ”, such as an extra benefit at the time of 
retirement. 

Profit-sharing plans of the second, or “ deferred distribu- 
tion ” type 1, however, achieved a special vogue in the United 
States during the second world war and the immediate post- 
war years. This was the result partly of voluntary action 





1 These are also referred to sometimes as “ trusteed ” plans. 
? For instance, of the fifty formal plans investigated by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 1937, only two, or 4 per cent., were designed 
primarily to provide benefits on retirement. Of the 167 active plans inves- 
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on the part of the employers and partly of government regula- 
tions. Pressed by labour for some kind of pension on retire- 
ment, employers turned to profit-sharing as a means of 
providing retirement benefits without committing themselves 
to a definite schedule of contributions such as that required 
under a formal pension plan with fixed benefits. The war- 
time control of wage rates and the restrictions imposed on 
cash disbursements under profit-sharing plans and the high 
rate of income and excess profits taxation, in their turn, 
gave a further impetus to the adoption of profit-sharing 
plans of the deferred distribution type.1 A theoretical argu- 
ment in favour of deferred profit-sharing is that it tends to 
smooth out business fluctuations and promote stability in 
employment by stabilising the purchasing power in the hands 
of the workers. The profit-sharing trusts would accumulate 
funds during prosperous periods, to be paid out when needed 
by the worker because of accident, old age, unemployment 
or other contingencies, thus avoiding inflationary buying 
during boom periods and stimulating expenditure during 
slack periods. In general, however, both workers and 
employers seem to be agreed that the indefinite postponement 
of the payment of the worker’s share in the profits weakens 
to a considerable extent the possible favourable effects of 
profit-sharing on the worker’s goodwill and incentive to 
produce. Even in the United States, where the wartime 
restrictions on the current distribution of profits in cash were 
removed in 1945, a significant shift toward profit-sharing 
plans of the current distribution type has been noticed during 
recent years.” 





tigated by the Conference Board in 1947 as many as 100, or 60 per cent., 
were found to be of the deferred distribution t . Cf. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE Boarp, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 97: Profit Sharing 
for Workers (New York, 1948), p. 9. 


1 For example, it has been calculated that, during the war years, in 
the case of United States companies liable to excess profits tax, every 
dollar contributed to the trust fund meant an actual expenditure of only 
about 15 cents, as the remaining 85 cents would otherwise have gone 
into taxes. From the employee’s standpoint, also, the deferred distribution 
plan was valuable from the taxation point of view, because he was not 
required to pay taxes on the share of the profits allotted him until it was 
made available to him. 


2 Cf. Kenneth M. THompson: Profit Sharing : Democratic Capitalism 
in Industry (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949), p. 232. 
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VOLUNTARY PROFIT-SHARING SCHEMES 


The earliest known schemes of profit-sharing date back 
at least to 1820 in France, to the 1860’s in England ' and to 
1869 in the United States. But in none of these three coun- 
tries has there been any attempt to make profit-sharing a 
statutory obligation. Such profit-sharing plans as have 
been started there have been introduced either unilaterally 
by employers or by voluntary agreement between an employer 
and his employees. Broadly speaking, interest in profit-sharing 
has waxed or waned with the upward or downward swing of 
the business cycle. Another special feature of the profit-sharing 
plans in these countries is the high proportion of discon- 
tinued plans. Of the 679 plans established in the United 
Kingdom up to 1936, the latest year for which these data 
are available, as many as 395 had been abandoned and 18 
others had ceased to operate because of mergers.* In the 
United States too, profit-sharing plans have been charac- 
terised by a similarly high mortality rate, as can be seen from 
the results of the periodical surveys of such plans carried out 


PROPORTION OF DISCONTINUED PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 














Plans covered by survey 
Year of Active Discontinued Total 
aw Number of | Percentage |; Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
companies of total companies of total companies of total 
ee 4 & 6% 41 45.6 49 54.4 90 100.0 
ee << * 3 72 47.7 79 52.3 151 100.0 
sere 65 40.4 96 59.6 161 100.0 
eee 167 82.7 35 17.3 202 100.0 





























Source : NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, op. cit., p. 35. 





1 In the United Kingdom and on the European continent, profit-sharing 
during the nineteenth century was largely an expression of the social reform 
movement. 

2 Cf. C. C. BatpEerRston : Profit Sharing for Wage Earners (New York, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1937), pp. 8-9. In Great Britain, 
in 1938, there were 410 firms operating profit-sharing schemes, in which 
264,000 employees were entitled to participate, or slightly less than 2 per 
cent. of the total working population. The number is probably about the 
same today. 
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by the National Industrial Conference Board. As appears 
from the foregoing table, discontinuances amounted to well 
over 50 per cent. in the surveys of 1920 and 1934, and in the 
1937 survey reached a record proportion of nearly 60 per cent. 

The striking fall in the rate of discontinuances revealed 
by the 1947 survey is due no doubt to the remarkable pros- 
perity of United States business during the war and post-war 
years. 


Objectives 


The objectives which have led managements to institute 
profit-sharing schemes have been diverse and have not always 
been explicitly stated. The more important among the 
declared objectives of employers have been (1) the prevention 
of strikes and improvement of the morale of the workers ; 
(2) the provision of an effective incentive to greater efficiency 
and increased output; (3) the achievement of a measure of 
flexibility in the total payroll enabling an automatic adjust- 
ment of the total remuneration of labour to business fluctua- 
tions ; (4) the reduction of labour turnover and stabilisation 
of the labour force ; (5) the promotion of thrift and a sense of 
security among the workers; (6) greater publicity for the 
firm ; and (7) the preservation of capitalism by giving the 
worker a stake in its continued existence. By granting the 
employees a share in the profits of the enterprise in addition 
to their wages, profit-sharing schemes, it is claimed, hitch the 
wage earner’s interest to the employer’s profits, create a 
common bond of interest between the two, reduce strife, 
increase employee loyalty and enthusiasm, and satisfy labour’s 
claim to be regarded as a joint partner in production. Thus, 
according to an executive of one of the oldest profit-sharing 
companies in the United States: “ Profit sharing has made 
all . . . employees profit-conscious, and has eliminated to 
a large degree the division between capital and labour, uniting 
both into one group, working to a common goal.” ? An exami- 
nation of the strike records of profit-sharing companies under- 





1 A survey of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1945-46 
showed that out of the 15,636 companies covered only about 300 (2 per 
cent.) operated profit-sharing plans for their workers. 

2 W. H. Rretz: Profit Sharing, p. 12. Cited by Kenneth M. Toompson, 
op. cit., p. 66. 
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taken by the United States Senate in 1938 revealed that they 
had significantly fewer strikes, both major and minor in 
nature, than non-profit-sharing firms 1, and this finding would 
seem to support the above contention to some extent. Under- 
lying most profit-sharing plans, particularly those of the 
current distribution type, has also been the hope that they 
would give the workers an effective incentive to increase their 
output. In the words of the same Senate report : 

If the profit motive—that is, the lure of gain, the hope of 
reward . . . is the heart of the American plan and the base of the 
capitalist system . . . by what logic can we insist that its rewards 


be available to some and not to all—or that its incentive power will 
induce greater effort from some men but not from all ? ? 


Profit-sharing plans have also had a special appeal to 
managements which desire to avoid rigid wage scales. Granting 
labour a share in the profits, it is considered, enables a firm 
to increase its total remuneration to labour during periods of 
high prices and profits without burdening itself with a per- 
manently higher wage level which would handicap it during 
a subsequent slump. Labour will automatically share in 
increased prosperity by securing a larger profit bonus and 
will not be forced to fight for a wage rise every time prices 
go up; management, on the other hand, will not have to 
contend with extra difficulties when prices fall and profits 
decline. Schemes of profit-sharing have also been resorted to 
by employers as a means of attracting and retaining a better 
class of employees and cutting down the numerous expenses 
involved in selecting, placing and training new recruits to 
replace workers leaving the firm ; of providing greater security 
to the employees through the setting up of a trust fund which 
will hold the employee’s share of the profits and pay it to 
him upon retirement, termination of employment, permanent 
disability or in specified cases of urgent need; and, of securing 
greater publicity for the firm.* Profit-sharing schemes, it is 
argued, are “a prime means of preserving private capitalism 





1 Senate Report No. 610: Survey of Experiences in Profit Sharing and 
Possibilities of Incentive Taxation (Washington, D.C., 1939), p. 145. 

2 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

8 For instance, an executive of the Detroit Trust Company, a profit- 
sharing institution, claims: “ It has paid us dividends in employee loyalty 
and public good will. The plan is good employee relations, but it is even 
better public relations.” Cited by Kenneth M. THompson, op. cit., p. 59. 
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in its contest with State capitalism ”.1 As a prominent business 
spokesman in the United States has put it: “In a democratic 
capitalism such as ours, one way to broaden the capitalistic 
system is to see that more people have a stake in it.” ? 

Managements setting up profit-sharing schemes have 
occasionally been impelled to do so in pursuit of more dubious 
and less publicised objectives. One of these has been a desire 
in certain cases to use a profit-sharing programme to weaken 
or even break a trade union. Schemes introduced with this 
end in view have naturally been stoutly opposed by the 
unions and have actually increased, instead of lessening, 
industrial strife. Another such motive has been the desire of 
some managements to use profit-sharing schemes as an alter- 
native to paying the prevailing wage scales and as a convenient 
way of meeting the workers’ demand for retirement pensions 
without committing the management to a definite schedule 
of contributions such as that required under a formal pension 
plan with fixed benefits. A third motive, and one which 
formed perhaps the most important reason for the wartime 
and immediate post-war popularity of profit-sharing in the 
United States, is the desire to avoid taxation. Business man- 
agements have not been unwilling to distribute a proportion 
of the profits to their employees in order to avoid having to 
pay higher rates of income and excess profit taxes ; according 
to a study published by the Industrial Relations Counselors 
in 1946, “ the spread of profit-sharing plans and the increased 
distributions under them in prosperous times support the 
notion that there is an element of tax avoidance in profit- 
sharing ”.* 

Methods 


Both in the formula adopted for determining the pro- 
portion of the profits to be distributed among the employees 





1 Ibid., op. cit., p. 61. 

2 Eric JoHNSTON: “Labor should Have a Stake in Capitalism ”, in 
New York Times Magazine, 24 February 1946, p. 50. Cited by Kenneth 
M. THOMPSON, op. cit., p. 62. 

3 Cf. Joseph N. Scanton : “ Profit Sharing under Collective Bargaining : 
Three Case Studies”, in Industrial and Labor Relations Review (Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University), Vol. 2, No. 1, October 1948, pp. 58-65. 

* Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper: Profit Sharing and Stock 
Ownership for Wage Earners and Executives (New York, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., 1945), p. 46. 
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and in the method of allocating this sum among the various 
participants there is great variety, since employers have 
seemingly fitted their plans to the needs of their particular 
establishments. Broadly speaking, however, there are three 
main types: (1) the direct sharing of profits ; (2) the wage- 
dividend plan ; and (3) the percentage-of-pay system. Under 
the first of these, which is also the most common type, the 
employees’ share is fixed at a definite percentage of the 
profits earned. In some schemes the profits are divided 
before making any provision for a return on capital or for 
the payment of taxes. In others, deductions are first made 
from the total profits, either for a fair return on capital (in 
the form of a percentage of the profits earned, a definite 
percentage on the invested capital or a fixed amount of money 
to cover a fair return on capital) or for taxation, or for both, 
and only the balance is taken into account in computing the 
employees’ share. Under the wage-dividend plans, the 
employees’ share of the profits is related, not to the total 
amount of profits earned, but to the dividends declared for 
shareholders. Under the third type, each time the profits 
reach or exceed a specified level the employees receive a 
percentage on their pay as a bonus. 

When the profit-sharing formula fixes only the total 
share of the profits to go to the employees, the additional 
problem arises of distributing this total among the individual 
participants. The method of distribution naturally depends 
upon the objective of the plan. When the primary purpose 
is to reward long service, each person’s share is weighted 
according to his years of service; when the objective is to 
encourage savings, the individual worker’s share is made 
dependent on his own contributions !; and when the main 
object is to increase production, greater emphasis is laid on 
individual performance. In some cases an attempt is made 
to give some weight to all these factors, resulting in the 
adoption of extremely complex formulae.? Generally, how- 
ever, in the majority of the profit-sharing schemes the 





1 Twenty-two of the hundred deferred distribution plans studied by 
the National Industrial Conference Board in its 1947 survey, required 
the employee to contribute a percentage of his earnings to the trust fund. 


* For instance, a formula recently adopted in one of the profit-sharing 
schemes in the United States fixes the individual worker’s share at a certain 
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worker’s share in the profits is related to his annual earnings 
exclusive of overtime. 

Three typical examples of successful profit-sharing plans 
are those of Sears, Roebuck and Company (a large mail- 
order firm) and the Eastman Kodak Company in the United 
States and of Rowntree and Company Limited (a cocoa 
works) in England. They illustrate clearly how each employer 
can adjust the details of his plan to suit the special conditions 
of his enterprise and the particular objects he seeks to achieve. 

The Sears, Roebuck plan, established in 1916, is a deferred 
distribution plan with an emphasis on savings by the employees. 
All employees, after a year’s continuous service with the 
company, are eligible ‘for participation in the plan. Those 
who join are required to deposit in the profit-sharing fund 
5 per cent. of their wages.1 The firm in its turn contributes 
to the fund a percentage of its consolidated net income, on 
the following sliding scale: 5 per cent. if the consolidated 
net income is less than $40 million for the year; 6 per cent. 
if it amounts to $40 million or more but is less than $60 million; 
7 per cent. if it amounts to $60 million or more but is less than 
$80 million; 8 per cent. if it is between $80 million and 
$100 million ; and 9 per cent. if it amounts to $100 million 
or more. Each employee’s share of the company’s contri- 
bution to the profit-sharing fund is determined according 
to the length of his service with the company and his own 
deposit in the fund, rising from a sum equal to the deposit 
made during the preceding year in the case of an employee 
with less than five years’ service to a sum equal to four times 
the deposit made during the preceding year in the case of 
an employee over fifty years of age with fifteen or more 
years’ continuous service. The fund is administered by a 
board of five trustees—three. company officers and two 
employees. An employee can withdraw his share in the 
fund upon retirement, death, cessation of employment or 





number of units calculated on the basis of his job classification, length of 
service, merit and attendance. The formula adopted for this purpose is as 


follows : U (Units) = [J + 8 + MJ (J—1)] A, 
where J stands for the job factor, S for seniority, M for merit, and A for 
attendance. 
1 No-one may deposit more than $250 a year, the aim being to prevent 
the higher salaried employees from participating too largely in the fund. 
2 In 1947 the company’s net income reached $107 million. 
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certified emergency. This firm’s profit-sharing fund is cur- 
rently valued at $200 million, and over 81,000 employees, 
or almost 99 per cent. of those eligible, have joined the pro- 
gramme voluntarily. 

The Eastman Kodak Company’s plan, which has been 
operating from 1912, is, on the other hand, a current distribu- 
tion plan in which the employees’ share of the profits is related 
to the dividends declared for stockholders and is distributed 
each year in cash. The firm employs over 40,000 workers, and 
all employees hired on or before 1 October each year parti- 
cipate in profits if still on the payroll of the firm when the 
profit bonus is paid (usually March of the following year). 
For each 20 cents by which the dividends declared on common 
stock exceed 70 cents per share during the preceding year, the 
eligible employees receive 0.5 per cent. of their total earnings 
from the company (excluding the profit bonus) in the five 
years preceding the year in which payment is made. During 
the period the plan has been in operation over $86 million 
have been distributed to employees as their share of the 
company’s profits; and in March 1948, 49,300 employees 
received the largest dividend in the company’s history—a 
total of $11.6 million.! 

Rowntree and Company’s profit-sharing programme, 
formulated in 1923, is a straightforward current-cash-distribu- 
tion plan. From the gross profit of the company, taxes are 
first deducted, as also a return of 7% per cent. on the capital 
invested in the business (this is defined as all issued shares 
plus reserves and undistributed profit at the commencement 
of the scheme) termed the “standard wage of capital”. Of 
the balance of profits remaining, 10 per cent. is paid to a divi- 
dend reserve account (until this reserve amounts to one year’s 
standard wage of capital) to provide for the payment of divi- 
dends during years of poor earnings. Of the net profits of the 
company computed on this basis, one tenth goes to the direc- 
tors, four tenths as their extra share to capital contributors 
and one half to the employees, the share of each employee 
being in proportion to his weekly earnings. All payments are 





1 The average payment in 1948 for employees who had been with the 
company for the full five years was equivalent to about 534 times their 
weekly wages averaged over the past five years. Cf. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOARD, op. cit., p. 15. 
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generally made in cash and the plan is administered by a 
profit-sharing committee of nine members, a majority of whom 
are employees. An interesting provision of the plan is the right 
given to this committee, if it so desires, to appoint an employees’ 
accountant, whose fees are payable out of labour’s share of 
the profits, to check the profit statement drawn up by the 
company. 


Results 


The history of profit-sharing in all countries where it has 
been left to voluntary enterprise, as in the United Kingdom 
and the United States, is full of examples of plans started 
with high hopes and ended in failure, sometimes after many 
years of operation. 

In a few, rather exceptional cases it has been a spectacular 
success, but judging from the long list of abandoned plans 
and the comparatively small number that have endured for 
more than a few years, the contribution that profit-sharing can 
make to the promotion of healthy and happy industrial rela- 
tions and to more efficient production seems to be rather 
problematical. Reference has already been made above to 
the various objectives which have led to the setting up of 
profit-sharing plans, but evidence as to the extent to which 
these goals have actually been realised is conflicting. Thus, 
of the 167 firms in the United States with profit-sharing plans 
surveyed by the National Industrial Conference Board in 
1947, as many as 40.0 per cent. of the firms with deferred 
distribution plans and 41.8 per cent. of those with current 
distribution plans either felt that profit-sharing had made 
no contribution to improving employee morale or found its 
contribution too difficult to evaluate. As regards the effects 
of profit-sharing on employee efficiency and on the stability 
of the labour force, the evidence is equally conflicting. Thus, 
while one of the firms covered by the above survey reported 
an increase of 11 per cent. in over-all efficiency and a reduction 
of 50 per cent. in scrapped material, another made the follow- 
ing comment : 


In our opinion a profit-sharing plan does not take the place of 
properly conceived incentives. It is all but impossible in a large 
organisation for an individual employee to connect his efforts parti- 
cularly with the over-all profits earned by the company. Again, in 
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years of poor business he knows that he has worked just as hard 
and perhaps harder than he did during prosperous years and yet 
there is no profit to share, or a blunder of management has offset his 
best efforts for twelve months.* 


A usual complaint in this connection is that, after a certain 
time, the employees come to regard the profit bonus as a 
part of their regular wages, often spend the expected income 
in advance and become discontented if on account of a fall 
in profits the bonus has either to be reduced or suspended. 
The results in this regard of the survey of profit-sharing 
schemes conducted in 1947 by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board are summarised in the following table: 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN INCREASING EFFICIENCY AND 
REDUCING LABOUR TURNOVER 




















_ Deferred __ Current 
Degree of effectiveness distribution plans distribution plans 
Number |Pepeatag®| Number | Pefrentae™ 
Effects on efficiency : 
Marked improvement ...... 7 7.0 8 11.9 
Moderate improvement .... . 37 37.0 23 34.3 
Slight improvement. ...... 7 7.0 1 1.5 
No improvement ........ 15 15.0 9 13.4 
Doubtful as to effectiveness : 1 1.0 4 6.0 
Difficult to evaluate. ...... 9 9.0 2 3.0 
Not effective for shop employees . 1 1.0 — — 
Pee a ae ae 23 23.0 20 29.9 
| ee ee ee 100 100.0 67 100.0 
Effectiveness in reducing labour 
turnover : 
Appreciably reduced. ...... 4 4.0 2 3.0 
Reduced to some extent. ... . 30 30.0 17 25.4 
Slightly reduced ........ 5 5.0 4 6.0 
ee 6 6.0 8 11.9 
Difficult to evaluate. ...... 13 13.0 3 4.4 
Reduced turnover among older 
ee 4 4.0 _ _— 
Labour turnover always low . . . 2 2.0 _ _— 
Effective under normal conditions. —_ — 2 3.0 
ee ee a 36 36.0 31 46.3 
Pe a 100 100.0 67 100.0 


























Source : NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOArp, op. cit., pp. 26 and 27. 





1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Very carefully formulated plans of profit-sharing worked 
out in full co-operation with the trade union concerned and 
introduced after a good deal of employee education have in 
some cases led to substantial decreases in the labour cost of 
production per unit ', but, on the whole, profit-sharing does 
not seem to have increased efficiency appreciably. It has been 
remarked that “ profit-sharing may appeal to the gambling 
instinct of some wage earners, but there is no considerable 
body of evidence that it has any more effect in inciting them 
to greater effort than would a lottery ticket ’.2 As to the 
claim that profit-sharing can be used to give the worker a 
sense of security by providing for him retirement benefits 
financed from a trust fund, organised labour is increasingly 
coming to regard the provision of a minimum measure of 
income security as part of the social obligations devolving on 
the State, to be financed partly by fixed contributions from 
the employer calculated on an actuarial basis, instead of by 
contributions which would fluctuate with the profitability of 
the business. The hope that by basing a retirement plan on 
company profits the employees might be made more conscious 
of the connection between their own efforts and the profits 
earned by the enterprise has, in most cases, failed to mate- 
rialise.* A major factor in determining the fate of most 
profit-sharing schemes has been the attitude of organised 
labour. In a number of cases the unions have opposed them 
on the grounds that any profits a business can afford to distri- 
bute to its employees should be included in their basic wage 
rates ; that a share in the profits can in no circumstances be 
a substitute for a fair wage ; and that profit-sharing schemes 
hinder the mobility of labour and militate against the organisa- 
tion of the employees. The position has been summed up 
as follows : 


By its intrinsic nature, profit-sharing does not commend itself 
to wage earners. Its present position after more than a century of 
trial and error is insignificant. The first want of the worker is for a 
steady income assessed on the business as an operating cost with 
payment insured by a first lien on the assets. He will accept any 
handout from profits as so much “ gravy ”, but he will not be content 





1 See, for instance, Joseph N. Scanton, loc. cit., pp. 65-71. 
2 Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. CouPER, op. cit., p. 43. 
* Cf. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, op. cit., p. 43. 
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to depend upon such a fluctuating factor as profits for any substantial 
part of his regular income.? 


Conditions Necessary for Success 


The various surveys of voluntary profit-sharing schemes 
which have been undertaken from time to time indicate clearly 
a number of elements which should be present if such schemes 
a1e to succeed. The first of these, as has already been suggested 
above, is “a record of management-labour co-operation and 
mutual tolerance and confidence ”. A management intending 
to introduce a profit-sharing scheme should be willing to work 
out details of the scheme in continuous consultation and 
co-operation with its employees and, if necessary, to give 
designated representatives of the employees access to the 
company’s financial records. 

A profit-sharing programme embraces far more than the mechan- 
ism for giving employees a fixed portion of company net income. 
In the consultative procedures, co-operative formulation, free 


discussion of ideas and joint consideration of company production 
and financial problems will be found the heart of profit-sharing.? 


In fact, profit-sharing can hardly be introduced as the 
first item in a sound industrial relations programme ; it should 
be among the last. 

The second element of success is the payment by the 
enterprise concerned of rates of wages equal to or exceeding 
the prevailing wage rates in the industry and a willingness on 
its part to accept justifiable wage adjustments in times of 
rising cost of living. Any suspicion among the employees 
that the profit-sharing plan is being used to depress basic 
wage rates and to evade the need to adjust these rates appro- 
priately when the cost of living rises is likely gravely to compro- 
mise its chances of success. In the third place, a fairly low 
rate of labour turnover, a continuity of profit return, and profits 
large enough to assure to each employee a substantial bonus 
seem to be essential to the successful operation of a profit- 
sharing plan. Once such a plan has been introduced, the 
employees expect each year to get some bonus, and the failure 
to pay a bonus in no-profit years often creates discontent and 





1 Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. CouPpER, op. cit., p. 43. 
? Kenneth M. THoMPsON, op. cit., p. 180. 
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a feeling among them that the management is not playing 
the game. Again, to have any appreciable effect on the 
worker’s morale, the amount of the profit distributed to him 
has to be substantial. Nor is a profit bonus likely to mean 
much to a worker who does not expect to retain his job long 
enough to qualify for it. A fourth requisite for successful 
profit-sharing is good management. The record of voluntary 
profit-sharing in all countries where it has been practised 
shows conclusively that it is dangerous to regard it as a cure 
for bad or indifferent management. On the contrary, the 
formulation and successful operation of a profit-sharing plan 
suited to the needs of the particular enterprise, involving, as 
it does, close and continuous consultation and collaboration 
with the employees, is a challenge to the best possible manage- 
ment.! 

Finally, a successful profit-sharing plan involves a con- 
tinuous programme of employee education on the principles 
and details of the plan and on the basic financial, technical 
and marketing problems facing the management. In the 
absence of such a programme, the employee is likely in course 
of time to take his profit bonus for granted and to blame the 
management whenever the bonus falls short of his expecta- 
tions. It has in fact been argued that “there seems to be 
very little use introducing a profit-sharing scheme unless it is 
associated with first-class and sustained propaganda ”.? 


STATUTORY PROFIT-SHARING SCHEMES 


Latin America 


In a number of Latin American countries profit-sharing 
in one form or another has been made compulsory by law. 
In general, such legislation seems to have been prompted more 
by a belief in profit-sharing as an instrument to promote 
social justice by granting the worker a share in the net income 
earned by the undertaking which employs him than by any 





1 Cf. Robert S. Hartman: Profit Sharing Manual (Columbus, Ohio, 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 1948, 2nd edition), p. 43. 

2 Labor and Industry in Britain (New York), Vol. V, No. 5, May 1947, 
p. 102. 
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belief in it as a method of reducing industrial strife or of 
increasing labour efficiency. As the law itself prescribes the 
lines on which the worker’s share of the profits is to be 
calculated and distributed, there is no question of adjusting 
the profit-sharing scheme to the needs of a particular under- 
taking or of working out its details in co-operation with the 
representatives of the employees. Few particulars are 
available regarding the actual working of the profit-sharing 
legislation in the various countries. The statutory provisions 
in force in some of the countries are summarised below. 

Under sections 146-153 of the Labour Code enacted in 
Chile in 193114, all industrial and commercial undertakings 
which earn a net profit are required to set aside a sum amount- 
ing to not less than 20 per cent. of such profit to pay their 
salaried employees ? an annual bonus. The assessment made 
by the General Directorate of Inland Revenue for income tax 
purposes is to be taken as the net profits of the undertaking, 
subject to a deduction of 8 per cent. for interest on the capital 
invested by the employer in the undertaking and 2 per cent. 
on the invested capital for business contingencies. One half 
of the share set aside for distribution as bonus is to be distri- 
buted among the salaried employees in proportion to their 
annual salaries, and the other half in proportion to the number 
of years of service. 

Sections 402-406 of the Code require all mining and trans- 
port undertakings and other industrial and commercial under- 
takings employing more than twenty-five wage-earning 
employees to set apart not less than 10 per cent. of their 
net profits each year for distribution among the wage-earning 
employees. The share so set aside may in no case exceed 
6 per cent. of the total wages paid during the year to the wage- 
earning employees belonging to the works union of the under- 
taking concerned. Half this share of the profits is to be paid 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1931—Chile 1. 
The abbreviation L.S. is used for further references to this series. 

* A salaried employee is defined as “ any person in whose work the intel- 
lectual effort predominates over the physical effort required ”. 

’ In no case, however, unless agreement is made to the contrary, is 
the bonus granted to any employee to exceed 25 per cent. of his annual 
salary. 

* A wage-earning employee is defined as “any person who works for 
another in a trade or handicraft or renders specified manual services ”. 
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to the union for use for purposes specified by the law, and 
the other half distributed among those wage earners employed 
in the undertaking who are members of the union and have 
worked at least 70 per cent. of the total working days during 
the preceding year; the payment is in proportion to their 
wages and the number of days worked by them. 


In Colombia, too, profit-sharing has been made compul- 
sory by law, and the scheme was fixed to come into force 
on 1 January 1950. A Decree dated 19 July 1948! gives 
permanent employees a statutory right to a share in the profits 
of the undertakings employing them. It applies to commercial 
establishments with a capital of 100,000 pesos or over that 
employ more than twenty permanent employees ; to indus- 
trial establishments with a capital of 100,000 pesos or over 
employing more than thirty permanent employees ; to agri- 
cultural and forestry undertakings with a capital of 200,000 
pesos or over employing more than thirty permanent 
employees, and to stock-raising farms with a capital of 200,000 
pesos or over employing more than twenty permanent 
employees. 

The participation of each employee in the profits to be 
distributed is determined in accordance with a points system 
based on the following factors : (a) the wage or salary earned ; 
(b) family responsibilities ; (c) seniority; (d) regularity of 
attendance; (e) efficiency and honesty. 

Only half his share is to be paid to the worker directly 
in cash, the balance being deposited on behalf of the worker 
with the bank or agency appointed by the Government. 
Withdrawals of the whole or part of these deposits are 
permitted only under specified conditions. 

Each individual worker’s share is proportionate to the 
number of points earned and may in no case exceed one half 
of the wages earned by him during the year. No worker is 
entitled to a share in the profits of the undertaking unless 
he has been employed in it during the entire financial year to 
which the profits relate. A worker who leaves the undertaking 
voluntarily or is dismissed may also, if he has been employed 
in it for at least six months, receive a share of the profits propor- 





1 Cf. L.S., 1948—Col. 1. 
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tionate to his period of employment, unless he is dismissed for 
serious misconduct or other just cause. The distribution 
of profits to the employees begins only when the profits earned 
exceed 12 per cent. of the capital. The employees’ share of the 
profits increases progressively from 5 per cent. of the amount 
by which profits exceed 12 per cent. in cases where they exceed 
12 per cent. but are less than 15 per cent., to 20 per cent. of the 
excess profits when profits exceed 35 per cent.} 


An Ecuadorian Decree dated 2 December 1948 ? provides 
that all employees shall share in 7 per cent. of the net profits 
of the undertakings where they are employed—5 per cent. to 
be distributed individually and directly to all the employees 
in proportion to the total amount of remuneration received 
by each of them during the year in question, and 2 per cent. to 
be deposited by the undertaking in the Insurance Fund on 
behalf of the employee concerned, in a savings account for 
social work for the benefit of the employees. 


The Peruvian profit-sharing scheme established by a 
Legislative Decree of 3 December 1948* gives effect to the 
provisions of Article 45 of the country’s Constitution. The 
Decree applies to all undertakings whose registered capital is 
50,000 gold soles or above, and grants a share in their profits to 
their salaried and wage-earning employees. The total amount 
to be distributed among the employees is fixed at 30 per cent. 
of the annual net profits, after a deduction has been made from 
the gross profits of, among other things, 10 per cent. for the 
annual interest on capital. The share of this amount to be 
allotted to each worker is to be fixed according to prescribed 
rules, due regard being had to his individual earnings, seniority, 
regularity of attendance and efficiency. Of the amount accruing 
to each worker, 20 per cent. is to be given to him in cash and 





1 An amending Decree promulgated on 6 December 1949 makes it 
obligatory for the undertakings covered by the 1948 Decree to grant each 
of their workers, each year, the equivalent of one month’s wages instead of 
a share in the profits when the workers’ shares of the profits as calculated 
according to the prescribed formula fall short of the total payroll for one 
month. In addition, the new Decree requires undertakings which are not 
covered by the 1948 Decree to pay their workers an annual bonus of one 
month’s wages if their capital is 200,000 pesos or more, and a fortnight’s 
wages if it is less than 200,000 pesos. Cf. L.8., 1949—Col. 3. 


2 Cf. L.S., 1948—Ee. 1. 
3 Cf. L.S., 1948—Peru 2. 
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the balance in the form of registered non-transferable shares 
in a Labour Fund. The Fund is to use the capital so acquired 
for the promotion of measures beneficial to its members, such as 
housing, and is to pay a dividend on its shares according to the 
profits it earns. 


Section 63 of the Venezuelan Labour Act oi 1936? estab- 
lished the right of salaried and wage-earning employees to 
a share in profits. A Decree of 17 December 1938 made profit- 
sharing compulsory for industrial and commercial undertakings 
and for certain large agricultural and fishery undertakings. 
Under the regulations issued in that year, the employee’s 
share of the profits ranged from 2.05 per cent. of his annual 
earnings in the smaller undertakings ordinarily employing 
less than fifty persons or having less than 50,000 bolivars 
of capital to 12.45 per cent. in the largest undertakings employ- 
ing 400 persons or more or having a capital of 1,000,000 boli- 
vars or Over ; provision was made for a proportionate reduction 
in the employee’s share if the actual net profits earned did not 
suffice to make payments according to the prescribed rates. 
Half his share was to be paid to the employee in cash once 
each year, during the five days before Christmas, and the 
remainder deposited to his credit in an approved bank. The 
latter provision, however, resulted in the opening of numerous 
small savings accounts which were too small to be of any 
practical value to the workers and at the same time involved 
a great deal of book-keeping work for the banks. A Decree 
issued on 15 December 1941 therefore provided that profits 
were to be divided only when the total amount to a worker’s 
credit reached 20 bolivars or more; the restriction as to the 
total amount was removed by a Decree of 23 December 1943. 

The provision allotting a part (one quarter) of the worker’s 
share in the profits to savings was, however, restored by an 
amending Act of 4 May 1945. Under sections 76-96 of the 





1 A tripartite board has been set up to frame the detailed regulations 
iving effect to this law. Pending the drawing up of these regulations, the 
overnment, by a special Decree promulgated on 23 December 1949, fixed 

the amounts to be granted to workers as a profit bonus for the year 1949. 

2 Cf. L.S., 1936—Ven. 2. 

3 Cf. D.S., 1945—Ven. 1. The Labour Code was further amended in 

1947, but the main provisions relating to profit-sharing remained unchanged. 
Cf. L.S., 1947—Ven. 2. 
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Act as amended in 1947, every commercial or industrial 
undertaking is required to distribute among all its employees, 
at the end of each financial year, at least 10 per cent. of the 
net profits made in the course of that year. Such distribution 
must be made within the two months following the date upon 
which the balance-sheet for the financial year has been drawn 
up. These financial statements are open to examination and 
verification when an absolute majority of the workers in an 
undertaking request such an examination and apply to the 
appropriate labour inspectorate to appoint one or more experts 
(always an odd number) for this purpose. In calculating the 
net profits of an undertaking, deductions from the gross profits 
are to be made for interest on the invested capital at a rate not 
exceeding 6 per cent. per annum; and 10 per cent. of the 
balance remaining is to be deducted for a reserve fund. 

An individual worker benefits in proportion to the amount 
of his earnings in the undertaking during the year, but in no 
case may his profit-sharing bonus exceed his salary or wage 
for two months. Seventy-five per cent. of his share in profits 
is to be paid to him in cash ; the remainder, when it amounts 
to 50 bolivars or more, is to be deposited in a savings account 
in his name in the Workers’ Bank or other banking institution 
designated by the Federal Executive. Savings deposits may 
be withdrawn only when the total amounts to 2,000 bolivars 
or more or after five annual deposits have been made, except 
that such amounts may be withdrawn as are absolutely 
necessary : (a) for the purchase of, or payment of all or part 
of the price of a house or farm ; or (bd) in case of the worker’s 
total and permanent disability, duly proven. These savings 
funds may be invested in the construction of low-cost sanitary 
housing, and in other projects promoting the wellbeing, security 
and progress of the workers, designated by the Federal Execu- 
tive and authorised by the competent Ministry. The 
minimum interest rate to be paid on amounts invested 
in the construction of dwellings is fixed by the Federal 
Executive. 

It should be added, in this connection, that the Constitu- 
tion promulgated in Venezuela on 5 July 1947! specifically 
requires labour legislation to ensure, inter alia, “a system of 





1 Cf. L.S., 1947—Ven. 1. 
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profit-sharing in undertakings for both salaried and other 
employees, and measures to encourage savings ”. 


In Bolivia profit-sharing has taken the much simpler form 
of a bonus to the employee in the years when profits are made. 
The General Labour Act of 1939 provides that “owners of 
undertakings which show a profit at the end of the year shall 
grant their salaried and wage-earning employees an annual 
bonus of not less than one month’s salary for salaried employees 
and a fortnight’s wages for wage-earning employees in accord- 
ance with the scheme laid down in the general labour regula- 
tions ’.1 A Legislative Decree issued in pursuance of these 
provisions on 27 December 1943 and later embodied in an 
Act of 22 November 1945 required commercial and industrial 
undertakings to devote up to 25 per cent. of their profits to 
this purpose. A Decree of 2 October 1947 provided that 
establishments which had made net profits in the years 1945 
and 1946 were to pay annual bonuses to their salaried and 
wage-earning employees at the rate of one month’s salary to 
salaried employees and fifteen days’ wages to wage earners. 


A similar type of profit-sharing, but on a voluntary basis, 
is stated to be practised in the Argentine Republic. 


Collective Schemes in Eastern Europe 


A different type of profit-sharing, in which a share of the 
profits earned by an undertaking is not given individually 
to each of its employees but is allotted to the workers’ organi- 
sation concerned for the financing of welfare measures which 
benefit the workers as a group, has recently been adopted in 
some of the countries of Eastern Europe. 

Thus the Czechoslovak profit-sharing scheme introduced by 
statute in 1945 grants a share of the net profits of the under- 
taking not to the individual workers but to workers’ organisa- 
tions for the promotion of labour welfare and benefit pro- 
grammes. The scheme is based on section 24 of the Presidential 
Decree of 24 October 1945 respecting works councils? and 
Government Order No. 216, dated 5 November 1945, issued 





1 Cf. L.S., 1939—Bol. 1. 
2 Cf. L.S., 1945—Cz. 1. 
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in pursuance of that section. This legislation required every 
private undertaking to contribute at least 10 per cent. of 
its profits annually to the works council in its establishment, 
the actual contribution being fixed “ according to the finan- 
cial results of the undertaking and the social needs of the 
employees ”. In public undertakings the contribution to the 
works council was fixed at 0.5 per cent. of the annual total 
wages and salaries bill. The purposes for which the workers’ 
share of the net profits might be used was to be decided by 
the works council “with the approval of the appropriate 
organ of the United Trade Union Organisation ”. The Central 
Council of Trade Unions issued in June 1947 detailed instruc- 
tions to the works councils laying down the principles which 
should govern the use of such funds. The main principles 
were that the funds should be used primarily for permanent 
welfare and benefit programmes rather than for making 
individual payments, and that in spending its share of the 
net profits the works council concerned should obtain the 
approval of the competent regional trade union council. The 
following purposes for which the share of the profits might 
be used were particularly specified in the instructions : (1) sub- 
sidies on certain conditions to existing works funds for assist- 
ance to workers ; (2) the setting up of new assistance funds 
in works that had no such funds previously ; (3) the establish- 
ment of building funds for workers’ housing ; and (4) contribu- 
tions to the establishment and operation of welfare programmes, 
such as nurseries, playgrounds, swimming pools, libraries and 
hospitals. The making of individual payments out of the 
workers’ share of the net profits was allowed only in a few 
specified cases, one among the authorised purposes being 
contributions to the technical training of workers in labour 
schools of the Central Council of Trade Unions. 

The above provisions were considerably modified by amend- 
ing legislation enacted in July 1948, which has still further 
centralised the control of the funds accruing to workers as 
a result of profit-sharing. By virtue of an Act dated 21 July 
1948, amending section 24 of the Presidential Decree of 1945, 
establishments are now required to pay 10 per cent. of their 
net profits into the United Workers’ Fund instead of to their 
own works councils. This Fund is to be an independent legal 
corporation attached to the United Trade Union Organisation, 
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its main purpose being to enhance the effort to improve the 
social, health and cultural conditions of employees. Speaking 
at the plenary meeting of the Central Council of Czechoslovak 
Trade Unions held on 30 June and 1 July 1948, Mr. Antonin 
Zapototky, the Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, defended 
this move, declaring : 

We did not fight for this right of workers in order that it might 
be misused for the benefit of individuals ; we fought for it in order that 


it might be used for the improvement of the social conditions of all 
workers.! 


A system of profit-sharing in State undertakings to reward 
workers who help to cut costs of production in compliance 
with the plans drawn up by such undertakings was intro- 
duced in Hungary in April 1949. Under this system the 
sum-total of profits to be paid to the Treasury by all under- 
takings in any one economic category—for instance, industry, 
commerce or transport—is first determined. A sum represent- 
ing 2 per cent. of the total amount of the profits to be paid 
by a given category of undertakings is divided by the total 
number of workers employed in all the undertakings belonging 
to that category in the preceding year. The quotient so 
obtained is regarded as the average amount to be paid to 
each worker, and every undertaking concerned is paid a share 
corresponding to this average multiplied by the number of 
workers it employs. When an undertaking pays a profit in 
excess of the amount anticipated, its share is increased by 
5 per cent. for every fraction of 1 per cent. of the excess. The 
share to be paid back may not, however, exceed 10 per cent. 
of the profit paid in by the undertaking. 

The share paid to the undertaking is utilised by its manager, 
in consultation with the works committee. Forty per cent. 
of the share must be set aside for individual rewards, and 60 per 
cent. used for purposes of general interest to all the workers 
in the undertaking.? 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFrFiIcE: Industry and Labour, Vol. I, 
No. 5, 1 March 1949, p. 176. The trend would appear to have been reversed 
again recently. New legislation adopted by the National Assembly in July 
1950 provided for the setting up of a workers’ fund in each national under- 
taking financed by a share in the profits made by the undertaking. See 
idem, Vol. IV, No. 7, 1 October 1950, p. 283. 


* For further particulars, see idem, Vol. II, No. 4, 15 August 1949, 
pp. 191-192. 
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A similar scheme of profit-sharing is also reported to be in 
force in Bulgaria, where 5 per cent. of the net profits of State 
undertakings are deposited in a fund for the grant of bonuses 
to workers and the amelioration of their living conditions. 


AWARDS OF INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNALS 
Profit-Sharing in India 


In a number of concerns in India profit-sharing schemes 
have been introduced during recent years either voluntarily 
by the employers or compulsorily by the awards of industrial 
tribunals. Among the undertakings which are known to have 
voluntarily introduced profit-sharing are the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company Limited, the Tinplate Company of India 
Limited, the Indian Iron and Steel Company Limited, the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal Limited and the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills Limited.1 The agreement between the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union, 
for instance, stipulates that 27.5 per cent. of the net profits 
of the company, after meeting such charges as depreciation, 
taxes and interest, shall be distributed each year among its 
employees in proportion to the basic salaries and wages earned 
by each.? 

The greater proportion of the profit-sharing schemes in 
India, however, have resulted from the awards of industrial 
tribunals, which have compulsory jurisdiction in certain 
industries and whose awards are binding on both the employers 
and the employees.* In a number of industrial disputes 
during recent years the tribunals have in general upheld the 
claim of the workers to a share in the profits earned by the 
enterprises in which they work, though in determining this 
share and its distribution among the different workers the 
tribunals have not always followed the same guiding principles. 
Most of them have turned down the employers’ contention 





1 For details es the schemes in force in these undertakings, 
see Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. VII, No. 9, March 1950, pp. 630-633. 

2 This agreement, signed in September 1949, is to remain in force for 
three years (Times of India, 10 September 1949). 

3 Since 1942 a system of compulsory arbitration has been in force in 
India in the public utility services and in industries considered by the 
Government essential to the life of the community. 
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that the bonus? is an ew gratia payment. Thus, according 
to the industrial tribunal appointed by the Government of 
West Bengal in the dispute between the managements of 
36 cotton mills and their employees : 

Bonus may be an ex gratia payment, but when it is demanded 
for work done out of which the employers make high profits, the 
demand is not for any payment gratis but price of labour . 
the demand of bonus, though not based on legal right arising out 


of a contract, expressed or implied, has to be decided on broad 
principles of equity and justice.” 


The tribunals have also generally emphasised the view 
that profits are the result of the joint effort of the workers 
and the management which should be shared by both, and have 
further justified the award of a share in the net profits to 
the workers on the twofold grounds that the worker’s wages 
in the industry concerned fell short of a living wage and that 
the industry was earning much more than a fair return on 
the capital employed.® 

As regards the quantum of the profit bonus, different 
tribunals have adopted different criteria, though all of them 
have in general tried to link it to the net profits earned by 
the concern or industry during the year, its financial condi- 
tion and its capacity to bear the burden. Also, in deciding 
the share of the profit to be paid to each individual worker, 
the various tribunals have not followed any uniform practice, 
some relating it to the monthly basic wages of workers and 
others to the rate of dividend paid to the shareholders.‘ 





1 This is the term by which the share of the profits granted to each 
worker is referred to in India. 

2 Calcutta Gazette, Part I, 26 August 1948, pp. 1173-1175. 

® See, for instance, the award of the Industrial Court, Bombay, in the 
dispute between the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the mill employees, 
cited in Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. VII, No. 9, March 1950, p. 637. 

* The Industrial Court, Bombay, granted workers in the Bombay cotton 
mill industry a bonus equal to four and a half months’ basic wages for the 
year 1948 and to two months’ basic wages for the year 1949. 

In an award covering cotton textile mills in West Bengal made in 1948, 
an industrial tribunal set up by the Government of that province prescribed 
an interesting formula (Calcutta Gazette, Part I, 26 August 1948, pp. 1173- 
1175) which can be put in the following form : 


‘ _ (W+A) Div _ Dw 
Worker’s bonus for the year = ——— a Da’ 


where W+-A stands for the total wages + dearness allowance (cost-of- 
living bonus) earned by the worker, Div for the dividend declared, Dw for 
the total number of days worked by the worker + authorised holidays 
and leave on full pay, and Da for the number of working days in the year. 
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During last year, the possible inflationary effects of the dis- 
tribution among the wage earners of substantial amounts in 
cash as a profit bonus has caused increasing concern, and new 
legislation enacted by the Government of India in June 1949 
empowers industrial tribunals, when making an award in 
an industrial dispute concerning bonus, to direct that a part 
of the bonus not exceeding 50 per cent. shall be paid in the 
form of Post Office national savings certificates. 

It is to be noted, however, that in most of these profit- 
sharing schemes introduced as a result of the awards of indus- 
trial tribunals, the share of the profits to be distributed among 
the workers is not decided in advance, but on an ad hoc basis 
each year after the profits have been earned. It may reason- 
ably be presumed that they have helped to give the workers 
some assurance of participating in the profits earned by the 
concern in which they work, particularly when these reach 
abnormal proportions, and that they have thus contributed 
indirectly to minimising industrial strife. The likelihood that 
each year an industrial tribunal will scrutinise the earnings 
of undertakings and will grant a part of these to their workers 
as a profit bonus should also have a favourable influence 
on the pricing policy of the managements and contribute in 
some measure to moderating price increases during periods of 
inflationary pressure. It is difficult to see, however, how 
such schemes enforced by the awards of industrial tribunals 
could either create between capital and labour that sense 
of partnership in a common venture or provide that direct 
incentive to increased efficiency which are among the most 
important advantages claimed on behalf of profit-sharing. 

The possibility of introducing by legislation a general 
scheme of profit-sharing applicable over a wide range of industry, 
as a means of improving employer-labour relations and of 
interesting labour in increasing the volume of production, has 
been engaging the attention of the Government of India since 
1947. <A tripartite Industries Conference held at Delhi in 
December 1947 adopted a resolution recommending, among 
other things, that— 


The system of remuneration to capital as well as labour should 
be so devised that, while in the interests of the consumers and the 
primary producers excessive profits should be prevented by suitable 
measures of taxation and otherwise, both should share the product 
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of their common effort after making provision for payment of fair 
wages to labour, a fair return on capital employed in the industry 
and reasonable reserves for the maintenance and expansion of the 
undertaking. 


Accepting this principle, the Government of India suggested 
in a resolution on industrial policy, approved by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of India on 7 April 1948, that labour’s share 
of the profits should be on a sliding scale, normally varying 
with production. 

A committee on profit-sharing, set up by the Government 
in May 1948 to work out the details of the proposed scheme, 
found, however, that it was not possible, owing to a number 
of practical difficulties, to devise a system in which labour’s 
share of the profits would be determined on a sliding scale 
varying with production.’ Instead, it recommended that 
an experimental profit-sharing scheme should be tried out, 
in the first instance for a period of five years, in the 
following well-established industries: cotton textiles, jute, 
steel (main producers), cement, manufacture of tyres and 
manufacture of cigarettes. Under the scheme outlined by the 
committee, the employees’ share of the profits in these indus- 
tries would amount to 50 per cent. of the surplus profits of the 
undertakings after 10 per cent. of the net profits had been 
carried over to the reserves and provision had been made for 
a rate of return equal to 6 per cent. on the capital employed, 
i.e., the paid-up capital plus all reserves held for the purpose 
of the business. Each individual worker’s share of the profits 
would be in proportion to his total earnings during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, minus dearness allowance and any 
other bonuses received by him. If this share exceeded 25 per 
cent. of the total basic wage, the excess over 25 per cent. would 
not be given to him in cash but would be held on his account, 
either in his provident fund or otherwise. The Central Advisory 
Council of Labour (a tripartite body consisting of Government, 
employers’ and workers’ representatives) considered these 
recommendations in July 1949 but could not arrive at any 
agreed decision, and no action on them has as yet been taken 





1 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY AND SUPPLY : Report 
of the Committee on Profit Sharing (New Delhi, 1948), pp. 5-6. 


4 
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by the Government.! An inter-ministerial study of the impli- 
cations of the scheme was recently reported to have raised 
doubts about its relative importance, some of the Ministries 
feeling strongly that under present economic conditions the 
sharing of profits with labour would result in the irrational 
distribution of capital, so hindering the Government's indus- 
trial programme, and would discourage the investment of 
fresh indigenous and foreign capital in Indian industries.* 


CONCLUSION 


The main conclusions which emerge from this survey may 
now be summarised. The ideal type of profit-sharing would 
appear to be one under which each enterprise works out the 
details of the scheme in co-operation with the trade union 
representing its employees and introduces and administers 
it in full and complete collaboration with the union. Such a 
scheme could be adjusted to meet the special needs of each 
enterprise. It would be clearly understood by the employees, 
and might be expected to reduce industrial strife and promote 
efficiency. It could be modified from time to time, as the need 
arose, by mutual agreement between the employer and the 
union, and would promote between them that sense of part- 
nership in a common adventure which is the basic condition 
necessary for success. Little detailed information is available 
as to the actual working of compulsory profit-sharing schemes 
introduced by legislation, but clearly these cannot secure the 
above advantages to the same degree as profit-sharing schemes 
introduced as a result of voluntary agreement between 
employer and employee, both of whom are interested in their 
successful working. 





1 The United Provinces Labour Enquiry Committee, 1946-48, also 
declared itself in favour of the introduction of a system of profit-sharing 
in the province. It recommended that “the workers in the United Pro- 
vinces should be allowed two days’ basic wages for every one per cent. 
dividend declared on ordinary paid-up share capital”. In the case of 
private companies, where the dividend method is not adopted, the Committee 
recommended that 25 per cent. of net profits of the concern should be 
distributed among the workers in an equitable manner. First Report 
(Allahabad, 1948), Vol. I, Part I, pp. 245-247. 


2 The Statesman (Delhi), 2 September 1950. 
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It cannot be too strongly emphasised that it is not only 
futile, but positively dangerous, to regard profit-sharing 
as a substitute for the payment of a living wage or as a method 
of weakening the organisation of labour, or as a remedy for poor 
management. Experience in the United Kingdom and the 
United States shows conclusively that it is only firms which 
pay a fair wage, which enjoy the confidence of the trade unions 
and which are very efficiently managed that can operate a 
profit-sharing plan successfully. In other words, a profit- 
sharing plan should be among the last, and not among the first, 
items to be introduced in a well-rounded industrial relations 
programme. Nor is it safe to regard profit-sharing mainly as 
a method of inducing labour to put forth more effort. Gene- 
rally, most profit-sharing schemes introduced in the expecta- 
tion of immediate material gains have proved disappointing 
to their sponsors, either because the share of profit received by 
each worker has been too uncertain and too small in amount 
to provide any effective incentive to greater effort, or because 
the worker has failed to recognise any direct correlation between 
his own effort and the profit bonus he receives. If the main 
objective is to increase the productivity of labour rather than 
to promote collaboration between management and labour, 
incentive payment systems which directly relate wage pay- 
ments to the worker’s output would appear preferable to 
profit-sharing. 

Briefly, the very essence of profit-sharing is the philosophy 
of joint employer-employee collaboration in the task of pro- 
duction ; and it can work successfully only when the emphasis 
is on this basic philosophy and not on the other material gains 
which it is likely to bring in its train. 




















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Handicrafts and Small-Scale Industries 
in Asian Countries 


Possibilities of Co-operative Organisation 


The considerable importance of the role of handicrafts and small- 
scale industries in the changing pattern of economic and social life, 
especially to countries that are still in the early phases of industrial 
development, has been emphasised at various regional conferences of 
the International Labour Organisation. For the Asian countries in 
particular, the Conference held at New Delhi in 1947 drew attention 
in a separate resolution, not only to the desirability of establishing, 
where feasible, branches of industrial production on the basis of small 
domestic and handicraft industries, but also to the need of organising 
these industries “ especially on co-operative and federated lines”. It 
was in the light of these considerations that the Governing Body decided 
to include in the agenda of the Asian Technical Conference on Co- 
operation which is to meet at Karachi on 26 December 1950 the question 
of the “ co-operative organisation of small-scale cottage and handicraft 
industries ”. 

The report prepared by the Office on this question as a basis for 
discussion by the forthcoming Conference sets forth the situation in 
the Asian countries in a survey which it is believed will be of interest 
to a wider audience. The body of the report, omitting a brief d’scussion 
of the terms involved—“ handicrafts”, “small-scale industry ”, 
“cottage industry ”»—and a review of the general economic charac- 
teristics of the countries in question, is accordingly reproduced below. 


TRADITIONAL [INDUSTRIES AND THE RISE} OF MODERN INDUSTRY 


Despite the important industrial advances of Asian countries 
within the last few years, traditional industries are, next to agri- 
culture, still the most important and extensive occupation of the 
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population, employing a much larger number of workers than 
modern large-scale industry. Moreover, owing to the comparative 
isolation and inaccessibility of many districts, the traditional 
preferences of religious and social custom for certain types of goods, 
the combination of service with supply, and ultimately the cheapness 
of handicraft products, the majority of the essential needs of both 
rural and urban communities continue to be met by traditional 
local industries. 

The preponderance of these industries is indicated by the number 
of workers they employ in comparison with the number of factory 
workers. It was estimated that in 1933 approximately 10 million 
handicraft workers were responsible for 78 per cent. of total industrial 
output in China, while one million factory workers produced the 
balance. The census figures for India in 1931 show that there were 
6,141,000 persons engaged in cottage industries and 228,000 in 
small-scale industries, as against 1,482,000 in large-scale industries. 
Although figures for the total number of factory and non-factory 
workers in Burma are not available, an estimate made in 1931 
shows that there were approximately 581,000 persons engaged in 
the more important handicraft trades such as cotton spinning, 
sizing and weaving, lacquer work and the manufacture of bamboo 
products, tailoring and dressmaking, woodwork, etc. The number 
of handicraft workers in Indo-China in 1936 has been put at about 
7 per cent. of the population of Tonkin and Annam, and 4 per cent. 
in other parts of the country, or about 1,356,000 persons, as compared 
with 120,000 workers in modern industry. According to estimates 
made in Indonesia in the ’thirties, there were about 2,800,000 
persons engaged in manufacturing industries, of whom 2,500,000 
worked in small-scale industries and the rest in factories. In the 
Philippines, of a total of 610,000 persons engaged in manufacturing 
industries, at least 360,000 persons worked in small-scale or home 
industries. An estimate for Pakistan indicates that about five 
million persons are dependent on cottage industries as a subsidiary 
or full-time occupation in that country. 

Traditional industries are engaged in all forms of economic 
activity, including, besides the manufacture of all types of consumer 
goods, building, mining and other “ heavy ” industries. In China, 
for instance, nearly half the output of coal and one third of that of 
iron were, according to an estimate of 1930, produced by age-old 
methods, while in Ceylon, even today, practically the entire produc- 
tion. of bricks and tiles for building is carried on in small hand- 
operated kilns scattered throughout the country. 

Traditional industries in Asian countries are often broadly 
classed as “rural” and “ urban ” respectively, although the types 
of goods produced by both classes are very often similar, and other 
methods of classification might be evolved in connection with a 
more widespread geographical distribution of industry. In rural 
areas, traditional industries are very often practised by the cultivator 
during seasonal inactivity between sowing and harvesting. The 
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output is largely for the producer’s own consumption rather than 
for sale, so that the market for the products of rural industry is at 
present generally limited to one or a few villages. On the other 
hand, some industries like carpentry, blacksmithing, tannery, 
pottery making, oil pressing, etc., are full-time occupations, even 
in rural areas, while the market for certain commodities—more 
especially the products of the industries processing food and 
raw materials, such as rice husking, flour grinding, tobacco 
manufacture, etc.—extends beyond the village to adjacent towns 
and cities. 

Traditional industries in urban areas are nearly all whole-time 
occupations, and their organisation is generally more developed 
than among industries practised in the countryside. They cater for 
a wider market, since towns are centres of trade and commerce 
and the location for fairs and festivals. While rural crafts are very 
often centred round the farming unit, the corresponding urban 
undertaking often employs wage-paid labour. The absence of power- 
driven machinery is a feature common to both “ rural ” and “ urban ” 
industry, although the latter, being more highly organised, often 
uses hand-operated machines and labour-saving devices unfamiliar 
as yet in country districts. 

For the above reasons, these traditional industries require 
relatively small amounts of operating capital, since they depend 
more on the craftsman’s skill for their value than on the tools and 
raw materials that he uses. On the other hand, more especially in 
the vicinity of large towns, the volume of trade in certain commo- 
dities, e.g., handloom cloth and cigars, is so large that a substantial 
amount of trading capital is essential for a dealer in these items. 
The ownership of capital has in fact gradually led to the emergence 
of a class of middlemen who, by their ability to purchase and carry 
stocks, to control the activities of craftsmen through loans and 
other forms of assistance, to exploit their knowledge of the market 
and ultimately to employ hired labour, have come to assume a domi- 
nant position in the traditional industries. 

Although traditional industries as a whole still provide the major 
part of industrial employment in Asia, those which have come 
into competition with large-scale highly capitalised and mechanised 
industry have been steadily declining. This decline is expressed in 
various ways. The rural craftsman (full- or part-time) may retreat 
entirely from the field, thereby increasing rural unemployment or 
underemployment. The urban craftsman or artisan may have no 
alternative but to accept lower wages or put in longer hours of work 
to keep himself alive. In a survey of 33 centres of the cotton hand- 
loom weaving industry in the provinces of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras in India, it was found that, as a result of competition from 
local textile mills, the earnings of handweavers fell between 1928 
and 1941 by 34-38 per cent. in four centres, by 40-48 per cent. in 
another four centres, by 50-66 per cent. in 12 centres, by 61-70 per 
cent. in six centres and by 71-81 per cent. in the seven other centres. 
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The great majority of them earned from 4 to 6 annas a day and the 
unskilled workers only 2 to 3 annas a day in 1941. 

Competition may take other forms. Thus, in some instances, 
large-scale industry competes with the handicraft industry for the 
supply of raw materials; for example, village tanners may find 
themselves unable to secure the best quality hides, since most of 
these are either exported or bought up by powerful competitors 
at home for large-scale production. Moreover, modern industry 
by increasing considerably the range of articles offered for sale has 
to that extent attracted purchasing power which might otherwise 
have been expended on the products of handicraft industry, which 
has been slow in adapting itself to changes in consumers’ tastes. 

A brief reference may be made here to some of the handicrafts 
that have fallen into decay with the rise of modern industry. The 
Chinese silk industry provided a supplementary source of income 
to millions of agriculturists, who raised silkworms and reeled the 
silk by hand. This cottage industry first began to suffer when it 
had to meet the competition of local silk-reeling factories. The 
economic depression of the ’thirties then reduced the price of silk 
to one third of its former figure. During the inter-war period Japan 
appeared as a strong competitor, and finally the Chinese rural 
silk industry had to meet the competition of newly developed 
synthetic fibre industries abroad, which have made great inroads 
into the markets for natural silk. 

The history of the Indian handloom industry is somewhat 
similar. Up to the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
industry not only supplied all domestic requirements but also had 
an extensive export trade. With the establishment of cotton mills 
in England, it gradually lost most of its export market and ultimately 
encountered competition in the domestic market from India’s 
own cotton mills. In the early stages of Indian factory production, 
the output of the handloom industry also increased considerably, 
since the local mill industry largely grew at the expense of imported 
textiles. The inter-war period, however, saw increased competition 
between the handlooms and the mills, and it was estimated that 
the number of workers engaged in the handloom industry fell from 
approximately 3.3 million in 1901 to 2.1 million in 1931, a decrease 
of no less than 36 per cent. ; the downward trend continued in the 
following decade. 

Some other handicraft or small-scale industries have suffered 
similarly, though not always to the same extent in all the countries 
concerned. Among them are the mining, cutting and polishing of 
gems and precious stones in Burma and Ceylon, which in recent 
years have suffered from the competition of synthetic and imitation 
precious stones; the pottery and earthenware industry, which in 
every Asian country has lost ground to pressed and hollow brass 
and aluminium ware manufactured in factories ; handicraft wares 
based on the use of leather, wood, tortoiseshell and other materials, 
which are losing their market to similar goods turned out in plastic 
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and synthetic resins ; hand-made paper, which has almost entirely 
been replaced by the factory-made variety; hand-made tobacco 
goods, which are being replaced by machine-made cigarettes ; gur, 
jaggery and other rural sugar products, which have been ousted by 
products from cane plantations ; country drugs, which are steadily 
losing ground to manufactured and standardised drugs from the 
West; and roofing tiles, which are meeting serious competition 
from galvanised corrugated iron sheets and asbestos cement roofing. 

Not all the gains of the products of modern industry are at the 
expense of the traditional industries, but it is clear that changes in 
the methods and products of handicrafts and small-scale industry 
are essential if these are to play an effective part in Asia’s industrial 
development. 


PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES OF DEVELOPMENT 


It is now generally accepted that a policy of industrialisation is 
essential for raising the standard of living and promoting the econo- 
mic development of Asian countries. Every Asian country has 
drawn up plans for increasing its wealth through industrial expansion, 
and preference has rightly been given to the setting up of capital- 
forming irrigation and hydro-electric schemes in the first place, to be 
followed by basic industrial schemes in the metallurgical, mineral, 
engineering and chemical industries. 

Basic industries are essential for the development of other 
industries, but in planning the development of secondary industries 
the problem soon arises of deciding priorities between different 
industries in view of the limiting factors of available natural resources, 
capital and technical skill. While heavy expenditure on large-scale 
industries for the manufacture of cement, fertilisers, machine 
tools, etc., may be entirely justified, the question may arise whether 
money should be invested in the erection of plant for the manufacture 
of motor vehicles instead of being invested in other industries. 
Such a decision will no doubt depend largely on the economic condi- 
tions prevailing in the country concerned, but it is worth considering 
here the comparative value of large- and small-scale industry in 
so far as secondary industrial development is concerned. 

The return from heavily capitalised industries, on account of 
their more complicated organisation and longer development period, 
is generally much slower than that from small-scale industries, and 
the likelihood of quick returns is obviously an important considera- 
tion in determining the order of priority in countries where the rate 
of capital formation is slow. Moreover, while capital and technical 
skill are relatively scarce, in nearly all Asian countries raw mate- 
rials and manpower are relatively abundant, and a more widespread 
use of available capital in undertakings which can utilise these 
resources with relatively small initial investment might be preferred, 
as a means of creating wealth, to concentration on a few heavily 
capitalised industries. 
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Advantages of Small Undertakings 


The question is, however, whether such a policy can be com- 
bined with productive efficiency. There is a great deal of evidence 
to show that the economies of mass production today are not nearly 
so general or so absolute as is commonly supposed. Industry, which 
in the past had to be concentrated near coalfields, can use other 
sources of fuel and power which do not presuppose such concentra- 
tion. The development of the internal combustion engine and the 
availability of electric power at distribution points scattered through- 
out a country have enabled industries to move out of congested 
towns and thereby, among other things, to cut down their over- 
head expenses on rent. Electric power has, moreover, reduced the 
size of plant needed for optimum efficiency and economy in many 
branches of production. Furthermore, technical progress has led 
to the creation and manufacture of a wide range of machines which 
are well suited to operation in small-scale industries. In addition, 
the more a centralised large-scale industry develops specialisation 
of its various phases of production, the greater appear to be the 
economic advantages of organising certain stages, or the manufac- 
ture of certain elements of the final product, in separate decentralised 
units.! Further points might be mentioned : adaptability to variable 
production and market conditions, elasticity in technical and 
economic organisation, a relatively bighly skilled labour force—these 
are some of the valuable innate characteristics which are often 
ascribed to the small undertaking. Others are the close contact 
of the head of the undertaking with the productive process, the 
possibility of surveying all the functions of the undertaking and 
so of welding it into an effective economic unit, and the relatively 
great importance of the individual worker’s effort combined with 
the close personal relations between the principal and the workers, 
which create a sense of professional solidarity within the under- 
taking. 

Apart from the economic reasons favouring small-scale industry 
among Asian countries in their present state of development, brief 
reference may also be made here to the social advantages. In the 
first place, where there is small-scale industry, scattered in inde- 
pendent but competitive units in various parts of the country, 
the dangers of monopolistic trends in production are avoided, and 
a wider distribution of profits is ensured. Moreover, there is no 
necessity for the concentration of industry in big towns, with the 
attendant evils of overcrowding and the growth of slums. When 
industry is decentralised, a breakdown in one unit because of 





1 Cf. Henry Forp: “ The belief that an industrial country has to concentrate 
its industries is not, in my opinion, well founded. That is only a stage in industrial 
development... The combination of little plants, each making a single part, 
will make the whole cheaper than a vast factory would.” My Life and Work 
(New York, 1922). 
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mechanical failure, labour unrest, production problems, or the 
hazards of war is far less likely to cause inconvenience or inter- 
rupt the life of a community than a similar upset in a large-scale 
industry. Finally, the spread of small-scale industry in town and 
country will assist the whole population to grow accustomed to 
conditions of life in a more industrialised community, without 
causing any sudden break with their traditions or previous mode 
of life—a change which, if too rapid, could have harmful social 
consequences. 

Of special significance to the industrially less developed Asian 
countries is the rise of Japan as an industrial power. With an 
economy which in the nineteenth century was in many ways as 
backward as that of many other Asian countries, and with territory 
not over-endowed with natural resources, it has through its own 
efforts risen in less than a century to be the fifth greatest industrial 
power in the world. This phenomenal development is due to care- 
ful planning, the integration of industry with agriculture and, not 
least important, the introduction of a multitude of small-scale 
industries which, through the adoption of scientific methods of 
manufacture and modern technique, are responsible for much of 
its industrial output. Home factories using electric power and modern 
equipment, and manned by members of the family with the assist- 
ance of some hired workers, form the core of Japan’s many light 
industries. 

In 1930, 54 per cent. of all industrial undertakings in Japan 
were one-man workshops and 40 per cent. small plants with less 
than five workers. They engaged in every conceivable type of 
industrial activity normally associated with large-scale industry. 
The ceramic industry in 1937 produced 120 million yens’ worth of 
goods (toys, insulators, sanitary ware, industrial equipment, etc.), 
most of it in minor undertakings of the cottage industry type. There 
were also before the war 1,100 domestic glass and glassware factories, 
capable of an output of 38,000 tons of finished articles. Of 210,000 
textile workers at the end of 1932 only one seventh were employed 
in large mills, and of the rest 74 per cent. worked in mills employ- 
ing less than 50 workers. Among numerous other industries con- 
ducted by small undertakings may be mentioned the manufacture 
of bicycles, electric bulbs, electric torches, canvas shoes, cameras, 
toys, readymade garments, simple machines, some 1,400 articles 
made from bamboo, radio sets, gramophones, rubber goods, 
celluloid articles, watches, paper, fireworks, matches, etc. In 
the years before the war these and other industries are said to have 
exported approximately £12 million worth of goods, apart from 
producing goods for home consumption, and it was estimated that 
65 per cent. of the total volume and 57 per cent. of the total value 
of the merchandise exported in 1933 were accounted for by pro- 
ducts of medium and small industries. 

The lesson of Japan is also important from the point of view of 
employment policy. The development of large-scale industry in 
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some Asian countries may mean the unemployment and impover- 
ishment of numerous handicraft workers engaged in similar or 
related industries, without any appreciable number of these or other 
unemployed or underemployed workers being absorbed. A certain 
degree of technological unemployment in the change-over from 
traditional industries to modern small-scale industry or large-scale 
industry is, of course, inevitable. Some cottage industries, e.g., the 
handloom industry, cannot under present conditions maintain as 
many workers as they have done in the past, and it would be false eco- 
nomy to try to continue a cottage industry using outmoded methods 
of production solely to assist one section of the population at the 
expense of others. At the same time, it would be shortsighted to 
adopt changes that are likely to cause widespread distress among 
people who find a livelihood in the traditional industries. The answer 
would appear to lie partly in introducing new methods and new 
lines of production among those already engaged in the industries 
likely to be affected, in training others to take up new occupations, 
in making the new small-scale industries wherever possible comple- 
mentary to rather than competitive with large-scale industry, in 
promoting the mobility of labour and, generally, in taking measures 
to increase effective consumer demand. 


Absorption of Surplus Population 


Current thought on the place of handicrafts and small-scale 
industries in the economic development of Asian countries is often 
concerned with the question of counteracting unemployment and 
underemployment among the agricultural population by means of 
cottage industries. Although the term “cottage industries” is 
often used to cover all kinds of non-agricultural work in the rural 
home, it would be convenient to try to distinguish between such 
activities as are primarily intended to find a supplementary income 
for the farmer in his spare time and those which aim at providing 
rational employment for the surplus agricultural populations. The 
former might, for the present purposes, be described as “ home 
crafts ”, and the latter as “ home industries ”, though this does not 
mean that the trades covered by the one are necessarily different 
from those covered by the other. 

From the economic point of view, an important condition for 
combining two occupations must be that at least one of them 
remains subject to inevitable variations in employment, even with 
a maximum of efficient operation in that occupation. It is, however, 
generally ‘acknowledged that agriculture in Asian countries is far 
from highly efficient. Since the chief object of a supplementary 
employment is to try to fill the gaps occasioned by the deficiencies 
of the main occupation, it may—especially if bolstered up by protec- 
tive measures—actually be a hindrance to the rationalisation of the 
main occupation. In other words, it would be preferable, in the 
national interest, to concentrate on promoting greater efficiency in 
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farming itself, aiming simultaneously at levelling out seasonal 
variations in employment, than indiscriminately to encourage home 
crafts to fill out the farmer’s leisure time. 

In this connection, the following comment from a report recently 
issued by the Government of Ceylon is of interest : 


The rural economy in Ceylon, as in other countries, presents also the 
problem of underemployment. In paddy cultivation, though the cultivator 
in practice has plenty of spare time between sowing and harvesting, a good 
deal of this can and should be utilised in weeding and in other ways of 
eradicating animal and plant pests. Any attempt to give work during the 
period of leisure may be detrimental to agricultural cultivation. It is only 
time that cannot be usefully spent in this main work that needs to be 
provided for. It should also be emphasised that when subsidiary occupations 
like spinning, weaving, etc., are made available on a large scale, the tempta- 
tion to earn a little money at the expense of paddy cultivation will be 


strong.! 


It has to be recognised, however, that with the utmost efficiency 
possible at the present time or in the near future, the question of 
off-season employment is likely to remain. In that case, the deve- 
lopment of home crafts as a subsidiary employment must be very 
carefully examined in relation to market problems. Which goods 
can be seasonally manufactured for ready sale or disposal ? Which 
of them are likely, in the near or distant future, to encounter com- 
petition from goods more efficiently produced by factory or small- 
scale industry ? From the economic angle it would obviously be 
wasteful to encourage home crafts if the market for their products 
could only be maintained in the short or long run by artificial means, 
such as direct or indirect subsidies. 

Very careful reflection, therefore, should precede any measure 
to foster home crafts simply as a means of providing supplementary 
income. In particular, it is desirable to ensure that such activities 
can maintain themselves for a reasonably long time without fear of 
losing their markets. One solution which might be examined is the 
off-season employment of agricultural workers in the more par- 
manent “home industries ”, if the market for the goods is suffi- 
ciently elastic. 

The position is somewhat different as regards the home produc- 
tion of artistic wares. Here, other values, of a cultural nature, are at 
stake. The production of these wares is part of the national heritage 
and therefore merits encouragement and, where necessary, protec- 
tion from undesirable influences in design and from cheaply made 
imitations. Although such production encounters little or no com- 
petition from large-scale industry, its market is relatively limited, 
as the prices are within the reach only of a restricted circle of buyers. 
As the standard of living rises, this circle may be expanded, and 





1 GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON, Sessional Paper II, 1950: Agricultural Wages 
and Earnings of Primary Producers in Ceylon (Colombo, January 1950). 
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outlets may also be discovered abroad. Here is a field, therefore, 
in which home crafts can be judiciously promoted. 

Nevertheless, the cardinal problem in agriculture is to relieve 
population pressure on resources by improving productivity, to 
equate manpower resources more closely to production needs, and 
to transfer a substantial proportion of the surplus manpower from 
agricultural to non-agricultural pursuits. However, it may well 
happen that industry can neither supply the market adequately 
nor absorb more than a part of this surplus agricultural population. 
In this connection the development of home industries merits 
consideration. 

Industrialists themselves are well aware of the problem. Thus 
the Bombay Plan put forward by a group of leading industrialists 
in 1944 points out: 


It is an essential part of our plan for the organisation of industries 
that adequate scope should be provided for small-scale and cottage industries 
along with large-scale industries. This is important not merely as a means 
of affording employment but also of reducing the need for capital, parti- 
cularly of external capital, in the early stages of the plan. 


The creation or extension of home industries as a principal 
occupation for surplus farm populations not only contributes to 
raising the national per capita productivity and to filling imperfectly 
met market needs; it also creates new productive enterprises 
without entailing a large population influx into already congested 
towns. Indeed, it will generally involve little physical displacement 
of manpower, if any at all. The social value of this is universally 
appreciated. Moreover, the industries in question can often be so 
planned as to draw largely on local raw materials, so that they offer 
a material as well as a moral advantage. In some cases they may 
also provide opportunities of temporarily absorbing seasonally 
unemployed agricultural labour. 

Home industries require more skilled organisation and planning 
than home crafts. In the latter, the producer works as and when 
he wishes ; he is mainly his own judge of the quality and value of 
his wares, and he endeavours himself, or perhaps through agents, 
to sell his output either with little or no idea as to its actual market 
worth or without any assurance of obtaining the price he considers 
reasonable. In the former, permanent relations must be set up and 
maintained with the market, time limits for the execution of orders 
must be observed, standard working techniques evolved, quality 
levels determined and maintained, and rates of remuneration 
carefully calculated. 

Very often the fulfilment of all these tasks is beyond the capacity 
of the individual independent producers, with the result that (as 
often happens in the case of other forms of handicrafts and small- 
scale industries) they put themselves in the hands of an intermediary, 
who will very probably also supply them with credit and raw 
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materials. Such a system easily degenerates into a truck system 
that imprisons the weaker partner in a complicated network of 
indebtedness, obligations and, eventually, economic exploitation. 

It would for this reason, if for no other, be desirable, in encour- 
aging handicrafts and small-scale industries, to foster their associa- 
tion on co-operative lines, thereby enabling the producers jointly 
to control the organisational machinery themselves and so avoid 
the risk of exploitation. Co-operative societies of this kind are 
already developing in a number of Asian countries, and they would 
appear to have an important part to play in the extension of labour- 
absorbing and capital-saving industries in the region. 


Objectives of Public Policy 


In view of the limited resources of capital and skilled labour in 
Asian countries, the successful introduction of modern small-scale 
industries and the improvement of the traditional ones must depend 
to a large extent on their integration into a general planning pro- 
gramme. The first step should therefore be to draw up a general 
scheme fixing the part to be played by such trades—one that should 
as far as possible be complementary to rather than competitive with 
large-scale industry. In many industrialised countries, for instance, 
small undertakings act as feeders to heavy industry, and vice versa. 
Especially in the manufacture of more complicated goods such as 
motor cars, radio sets, refrigerators, bicycles, etc., the undertaking 
responsible for the final product depends on many small industries 
for the supply of special parts, fittings and accessories. Likewise, 
many small industries receive from the heavy iron and steel industry 
their “raw material” for the fabrication of finished metal goods 
such as nails, utensils and containers. 

It is not always possible to effect such complementary relations, 
nor, of course, should small undertakings be confined to the role 
of “ feeding ” big ones. But the possibility of liaison between small 
and large undertakings must be fully explored. 

It is equally important that there should be a central organisation 
to plan and supervise the development of small industries, and that 
this authority should, wherever possible, function separately and 
not be burdened with other administrative responsibilities. These 
considerations have fortunately been recognised in many Asian 
countries. Thus in Pakistan, where considerable importance is 
attached to the development of cottage industries, planning and 
co-ordination at the centre are primarily the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Industries, though executively the subject remains 
with the provincial governments. The Minister is assisted by an 
advisory committee on which are represented the Supply and 
Development, Industries, Commerce, Finance, Resettlement and 
Co-operative Departments, apart from provincial representatives 
and others representing the handicrafts industry. The central 
Government has already voted half a million rupees for the benefit 
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of depressed classes in East Pakistan and a million rupees for the 
development of cottage industries within the country and the provi- 
sion of facilities for selling the products abroad. An advisory committee 
has also been called on to make a survey of small-scale industries 
in the centrally administered areas, and to report on measures 
necessary to rehabilitate and improve them. 

The Government of India, which has also assigned a special 
role to cottage and small-scale industries, has set up at the centre a 
Directorate of Cottage Industries and an All-India Cottage Industries 
Board. This Board, which is made up of representatives of the central 
and the provincial governments and organisations representing 
cottage and small-scale industries, has the task of advising and 
assisting the Government in the promotion of plans for developing 
these industries. At the provincial level, too, each administration 
has its own authority for the supervision and promotion of small- 
scale industries. 

In the Philippines, where the task of repairing a disrupted 
economy has been particularly extensive, the Government created 
the Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilitation Administration 
(P.R.A.T.R.A), part of whose responsibility is the promotion and 
development of home industries. In this field it works together with 
the Department of Education, the Department of Agriculture and 
National Resources and the National Co-operatives Administration. 
It extends financial assistance to various handicraft groups, especially 
co-operatives, and markets their finished products through more 
than 30 branch stores located in different centres. In China the 
Ministry of Light Industry has set up a special Handicraft Super- 
visory Committee, composed of specialists from trade, textile, 
banking and cultural organisations, to help to plan and supervise 
production. 

Within the context of the general planning scheme, very careful 
attention must, of course, be given to the specific industries that are 
to be encouraged. These will necessarily depend largely on prevailing 
local conditions. Since the range of handicrafts and small-scale 
industries is vast, it should be possible to arrive at some general 
principles as to the types of industry that should or should not 
be introduced or encouraged. In the first place those which are, or 
already have been, practised in particular areas merit special atten- 
tion. The experience of many generations is a valuable foundation 
on which to build and one that should not be lightly dismissed. Some 
of the existing industries may be in decay owing to difficulties in 
obtaining raw materials, changes in consumers’ tastes or the compe- 
tition from other industries. Others may have disappeared for less 
obvious reasons. A careful diagnosis of particular local trades is 
therefore essential before a decision is made whether they should be 
encouraged or abandoned. There is little to be gained by re-establish- 
ing industries which, despite improved methods of production, etc., 
are not likely to survive direct large-scale industrial competition. 
There would, for example, be little justification for setting up new 
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handloom industries where the products of mills and power looms 
already dominate the market. At the same time, since occupational 
redistribution can be a slow process, it may be worth the effort to 
modernise existing traditional industries which have prospects 
of maintaining and developing a reasonable market. 

In the choice of industries to be assisted it may also be preferable 
to concentrate first on those which are of utilitarian value and only 
secondarily on luxury goods industries which have an unstable and 
uncertain market and which, if they have only an unimportant 
tourist or export trade upon which to rely, make little contribution 
to the improvement of the standard of living of the local population. 
Again, schemes for promoting cottage industries in the past have 
generally tended to concentrate on the prevailing traditional indus- 
tries. There is, however, a wide scope for new and untried industries, 
and every effort should be made to overcome the natural conser- 
vatism of the artisan and induce him to take to the manufacture 
of some of the wide range of goods which he can remuneratively 
produce. 

From a financial point of view, attention must also be paid to the 
economic possibilities of each industry or district. A careful cost 
survey should be made, taking into consideration the availability 
of raw materials and labour, the extent of the home market and the 
chances of an export trade, the size of the unit of production, the rate 
of output, the possibilities of mechanisation, and a general production 
programme. Data for a whole area could first be collected and 
analysed before development measures and targets were fixed. 

Government assistance may take various forms. One is to set 
up “ pilot projects ” in trades where a preliminary survey has sug- 
gested the existence of favourable conditions. The initial success or 
failure of unguided local efforts in new small-scale industries can 
decide the future of a scheme for whole districts; therefore the 
confidence of the labouring population must be established in the 
economic viability of such industries before they can be expected to 
adopt them wholeheartedly. 

Perhaps the most valuable form of assistance that can be given 
by a Government is the provision of training and educational facili- 
ties. A brief reference to measures taken in various countries may be 
of interest here. In Sweden, a State Institute of Handicrafts was 
founded in 1922 and it has, during the first 25 years of its existence, 
provided nearly 1,000 training courses for 25,000 participants. The 
Institute, which is designed primarily to assist practising craftsmen, 
introduces them to new manufacturing methods, new raw materials 
and new ideas. Courses last about two weeks, and special demon- 
strations are given in the capital and other parts of the country. The 
Institute possesses its own forge and laboratory for metal processing, 
an electric laboratory, a boiler room, a motor repair shop, a printer’s 
workshop, a bakery, and a chemical laboratory furnished with 
modern equipment. Apart from direct training, the Institute also 
undertakes research, and attempts to solve problems sent in by 
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craftsmen. In the United Kingdom the Rural Industries Bureau, 
which has been at work since 1921, has organisers in most districts. 
They arrange for instructors to visit the workshops to give technical 
courses, some of which last for a number of weeks. Craftsmen are 
advised as to new tools and machinery and the best layout of their 
shops, and premiums are paid where there is need for them. There 
are also travelling workshops which bring instruction to smiths and 
woodworkers. 

In Japan, industrial education is given through a wide network 
of science museums, commercial museums, libraries, films, radio 
talks, public lectures, industrial publications and industrial institutes. 
Manual training and industrial education are also an integral part of 
general school education. In India, the central Government has 
sent a study mission to Japan and has taken action on a number of 
its recommendations, while various provinces have instituted special 
training or information schemes. Thus in Bombay, where 479 
industrial co-operatives are already in action, a technical training 
scheme embracing 57 institutions, some of which are peripatetic, 
are training more and more artisans for productive work. In the 
United Provinces special attention has been devoted to the spread 
of technical information on handicrafts, and the Department of 
Cottage Industries has published a series of pamphlets with such 
varied titles as Soap Manufacture, Hand-made Paper, The A.B.C. 
of Pattern Design, Plaster Moulding and Casting, How to make 
Wooden Toys, The Manufacture of Activated Carbon, etc. Pakistan, 
which has also realised the importance of technical training, has 
plans for expanding its present facilities (which consist of 22 indus- 
trial schools) by setting up a Cottage Industries Research Institute, 
sending technicians abroad for training, and importing experts 
into Pakistan for teaching new crafts. 

Apart from training, the provision of capital is another serious 
problem in Asian countries. It would seem that in many of these 
countries, owing to the poverty of the rural and urban population, 
some initial capital contribution by the Government in the form 
of credits or grants, or the supply of machinery and material, is 
essential to get new small undertakings started. To meet this 
problem in Pakistan, for instance, the Government has proposed 
the establishment of a finance corporation to afford financial help 
to small industries, and it is reported that five million rupees will 
be set aside by the Minister of Industries for this purpose. 

Governments can assist in the promotion of cottage and small- 
scale industries in many other ways. As a result of the present 
unorganised and rather haphazard methods of manufacture, the 
products of small-scale industry are often lacking in quality and 
finish. It should be possible through inspection or legislation and 
other measures to fix maintainable standards of quality and prevent 
inferior articles from being placed on the home or foreign market. 
The Directorate of Cottage Industries in India is attempting to 
tackle this problem : to this end it has fixed the minimum quality 
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and price standards for several products and contemplates enforcing 
them through the Indian Standards Institute. In the Philippines 
the Government has assisted in the fixing of local standards by 
advising producers that purchases would be made for Government 
use of only such products as conformed to Government specifica- 
tions and sizes. Another interesting experiment in the protection 
of local crafts is the action taken in the United States by the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board to give legal protection to Indian products 
against unfair and fraudulent advertising methods involving the 
use of misleading labels. 

Other forms of governmental assistance worthy of consideration 
are the grant of customs concessions on imports of raw materials 
for handicrafts, exemption from export duties and local taxes, the 
purchase of patent rights from foreign countries for manufacturing 
processes, the issue of periodicals and the dissemination of technical 
information, the provision of an inspection service, grants of scholar- 
ships for technical training, the creation of emporia inside and 
outside the country where the products of local industry can be 
displayed, and the purchase of the products of the handicraft 
industry for Government use. 

Apart from action at the governmental level, valuable assistance 
in developing handicrafts and small-scale industries can be rendered 
by agencies already actively engaged in this field, such as the Lanka 
Mahila Samiti Association in Ceylon, whose activities include the 
promotion of cottage industries ; the All-India Village Industries 
Association and the All-India Spinners’ Association, which have helped 
local industry to establish a position for itself in India; and the 
All-Pakistan Women’s Association, which in implementing a 
programme for assisting women refugees has done useful work 
in reviving cottage industries and organising the sale of their 
products. 

Because of its special characteristics, and especially the identity 
of interest between the association and its members, the co-operative 
movement among handicraftsmen and small-scale undertakings 
is particularly suited to the promotion of such forms of production. 
Before leaving the subject of Government policy, however, it may 
be worth noting that the value of co-operative organisation to small 
undertakings is recognised administratively in various countries. 
Thus the official agency for the development of co-operatives and 
small undertakings in the Philippines is a joint onc—the National 
Co-operatives and Small Business Corporation ; while in Bombay 
province (India), all work regarding village and small industries 
has been transferred from the Industries Department to the Co- 
operative Department in view of the special contributions that 
co-operative organisation can make to the development of these 
forms of production. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 2, August 1949, pp. 163- 172: 
mbay ”. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION 


Special Problems of Organisation in Handicrafts 
and Small-Scale Industries 


In the analysis of the existing pattern of traditional industries 
in Asian countries, brief reference has been made to the many 
problems that require to be solved if these industries are to main- 
tain themselves, new ones are to be established, and handicrafts 
are generally to make a useful contribution to the economic develop- 
ment of the less developed countries. One of the more important 
problems is to prevent such industries from becoming entirely 
dependent on the entrepreneur. Another problem is the maintenance 
of standards of quality and design as well as output in production 
through the encouragement of the technical efficiency which would 
assist such industries to survive under modern conditions. A third 
is to ensure adequate remuneration and a living wage to handi- 
craftsmen ; this would be possible only if the first two problems 
were solved and a regular and suitable market were ensured 
for the products of the handicraft industry. Finally, there is also 
the problem of co-ordinating the general policy of handicraft pro- 
motion with the schemes of national economic planning and of 
integrating small-scale production into the general industrial 
structure. 

On the satisfactory solution of these problems rests the economic 
fate of many millions of peasants and handicraftsmen. The value 
of the contribution that co-operative organisation can make is 
therefore worthy of very careful consideration ; the potentialities 
of this contribution are still unrealised, while in some instances they 
have been overrated. In the first place, it is worth considering 
the importance of co-operation in this context from a rather broad 
social viewpoint. 

An important characteristic of the co-operative movement, 
which enables it to function even in very small units, is its federal 
structure. The primary co-operatives, grouping individuals and 
families, associate in their turn to form federations or unions for 
economic and organisational purposes. In this way benefits normally 
derived from large-scale financial, administrative and technical 
concentration are made available to the smallest component units 
of the system. Especially in countries where the small producers 
—industrial or agricultural—together occupy a substantial or even 
predominant position in the national economy but technically are 
dispersed and weak, co-operative methods are of particular interest. 
They can in fact be applied immediately within the existing social 
and occupational framework to co-ordinate the many individually 
insignificant undertakings into groups capable of effecting appreci- 
able improvements within their respective fields. 

Co-operative organisation can accordingly be a useful means 
of bringing basic units of the economic and social structure into 
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effective association with the public authorities for the applica- 
tion of better working techniques and equipment, thereby raising 
productivity standards. A report to the Government of Palestine 
in 1930 stated that the experts of Government technical depart- 
ments would “ find in a widespread and efficient co-operative move- 
ment the one agency enabling them to reach the mass of the rural 
population ”.1 The same view has been expressed by the Reserve 
Bank of India: “ No official organisation could hope to reach the 
mass of the population except through the medium of co-operative 
associations . . . The co-operative organisation should therefore 
be the instrument of Governments in their efforts to improve the 
economic conditions of the people.” ? 

Furthermore, the co-operative structure not only enables the 
authorities to exercise a creative influence in fields distant from 
themselves but also offers one solution for a special problem of 
centralised planning—the devolution of responsibility. As the 
co-operative system is typically a voluntary association of relatively 
small units based on the principle of democratic self-government, 
responsibility is widely diffused not only between but within these 
units. These factors facilitate the interpretation of policies from 
above in terms of local needs and requirements, diminish the risk 
of regimentation and enlarge the opportunities for experiment. 

Because the co-operative movement can enable official develop- 
ment policies to penetrate widely and deeply and can help to mobilise 
the active co-operation of the people themselves for economic and 
social progress, the State may take various measures to assist and 
encourage co-operative organisation generally. If, however, co- 
operatives are regarded only as cogs in the public administrative 
machine, they will not be able to develop to the full their capacity 
for public service. To do so co-operatives must have the active 
support and participation of their members, and this is more likely 
to be forthcoming if full provision is made to educate the mem- 
bers and to give them responsibility for the management of their 
own institutions. 


Types of Co-operative Organisation Suited for Handicrafts and 
Small-Scale Industries 


Apart from the inherent value of the co-operative principle 
in the organisation of handicraft production, the adaptability 
of co-operative organisations to meet the various economic needs 
of the small craftsmen makes them particularly valuable as a means 
of promoting small-scale industrialisation. 

One universal and basic need among all craftsmen in Asian 
countries is credit. The initial possession of capital, however 





? GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE : Report of Mr. C. F. Strickland on the Possibility 
of Introducing a System of Agricultural Co-operation in Palestine (19380). 

® RESERVE Bank OF INDIA: Review of the Co-operative Movement in India, 
1939-40 (1941). 
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small, is the vital prerequisite to enable an operator to purchase 
raw materials and implements, to maintain himself and his family 
while at work, to assist in the sale of his products and, generally, 
to prevent himself from falling into the clutches of a middleman or 
usurer. The importance of credit to the agricultural worker in aiding 
him to overcome the vagaries of natural and economic forces has 
long been recognised in all Asian countries, and it is for this reason 
that the co-operative movements in all these countries first concerned 
themselves with the problem of credit. The value of credit facili- 
ties for craftsmen is equally important, though the spread of a 
co-operative credit movement among them has been relatively slow 
in these countries. On the other hand their usefulness has been 
recognised in various other countries. In Tunisia in 1937 a central 
fund was established to grant loans to craftsmen’s co-operative societies 
to cover initial expenses in constructing buildings, purchasing 
machines and material and arranging for the sale of their products. 
In addition to Government grants and funds, finance from co-oper- 
ative institutions and development agencies is a valuable source 
of capital. In France, the Central Co-operative Credit Fund is 
financed by workers’ productive and consumers’ co-operative societies, 
and also receives a Government grant. This Fund provides medium- 
and long-term credit to co-operative societies by way of loans for 
five, ten or fifteen years and the interest charged varies according 
to the terms of the loan. In Sweden, too, the Government has 
made special use of co-operative societies for the distribution of 
credit to handicraftsmen, and loans are granted to eight regional 
associations. 

In view of the special contribution that co-operative societies 
can make in the provision and distribution of credit—a sphere in 
which they have already acquired much experience among primary 
producers in Asian countries—their encouragement to serve the 
needs of handicraftsmen will help to satisfy a long-felt and 
important need. The system of co-operative control is at once 
cheap and flexible, and permits the economic distribution of small 
sums among large numbers of people, creating at the same time that 
spirit of confidence and mutual assistance essential to the well- 
being of poorer rural and urban communities. 

Apart from the provision of credit facilities, the co-operative 
unit is well adapted for tackling many of the production problems 
of industry. Where, for instance, a handicraft industry exists in a 
decentralised form, and work is carried on by individual craftsmen 
working alone, the formation of supply co-operatives for the purpose 
of bulk buying of raw materials or the implements of industry will 
help them both to eliminate the middleman and to secure regular 
supplies at cheaper costs. The problem of the supply of suitable 
yarn, for instance, was of vital importance to the handloom weavers 
of Madras province. It accounted for 50-60 per cent. of the cost 
of production of cloth and, as the Fact-Finding Commission of 1943 
observed, “the handloom weaver is being mulcted on several 
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fronts by a host of middlemen and parasites whose existence leads 
to a pyramiding of prices of yarn and who have fully exploited 
the ignorance, poverty and helplessness of the weavers ”. To tackle 
this problem co-operative societies were formed among the weavers 
and the primary units were organised into the Madras Handloom 
Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society, which now has forward 
contracts with mills and undertakes the distribution of yarn to all 
weavers in these societies; at present it handles about haif the 
entire supply of yarn in the province. 

The organisation of handicrafts in co-operative units is also 
valuable in dealing with other problems of industry, such as the 
pooling of ideas and experience, the adoption of technically efficient 
methods of production, the standardisation of designs and material, 
etc., which must be satisfactorily solved if the manufactured 
product is to hold its own against modern competition. The 
flexibility of co-operative action in tackling these problems is well 
illustrated by the experience of the co-operative society of Bourg-en- 
Bresse in France, which was established in 1946 for the manufacture 
of agricultural machinery. Formed to overcome prevailing econo- 
mic difficulties, such as the lack of raw materials, this society, which 
is composed of scattered rural and urban handicraftsmen and small 
manufacturers in the south-east of France, covers decentralised 
centres of production with 15,000 square metres of scattered work- 
shops and 800 machine tools and implements, capable of producing 
about 150 agricultural vehicles per month. The scattered work- 
shops are linked together by a central unit, which is responsible 
for the organisation of production as well as for laying down the 
specifications of the machinery to be constructed, and each work- 
shop undertakes the production of a part or a whole vehicle accord- 
ing to its capacity. The bigger workshops specialise in the 
assembly of vehicles from parts supplied by the smaller units, and 
the whole organisation is supervised by the central body, which 
also gives technical assistance. Individual units can undertake 
direct sales at prices fixed by the co-operative, but a percentage 
contribution is payable to the organisation. The society also 
undertakes the purchase of raw materials on an inclusive basis, though 
supplies are delivered direct to the individual by the wholesale 
supplier. This co-operative society has, in addition to facilitating 
an increase in agricultural production by means of relatively low- 
priced equipment, suited to local conditions, provided valuable 
economic and social advantages in improving the conditions of 
living of the craftsman and small manufacturer. 

The co-operative unit also offers the advantage of the purchase 
and joint use of machinery by its members. With the increasing 
mechanisation of industry, the use of machinery in certain stages of 
the industrial process is now essential, and the co-operative socicty 
provides the most convenient method of enabling independent 
craftsmen to join together for the purchase of the machine as 
well as for making use of it in their work. The Chinese Indus- 
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trial Co-operatives, for example, which were engaged primarily in 
the production of essential articles such as agricultural implements, 
machine tools, textiles, drugs, paper, etc., were centred round 
machine units or cottage factories, where the whole or part of 
an industrial process was completed. 

In addition to facilitating the solution of problems of produc- 
tion, co-operative organisation provides a well-established and proved 
instrument in all questions concerning the search for remunerative 
and stable markets. Efficient marketing requires capital, knowledge 
of the market, the capacity to wait, the establishment of standards 
of quality, the ability to keep in touch with technical progress 
and readiness to change products to suit changes in consumers’ 
tastes. In the sale of most products this is a specialised and full- 
time occupation, and the inability of the individual craftsman to 
give sufficient attention to this aspect of economic activity has gener- 
ally been the cause of his economic subservience to the trader and 
the entrepreneur. The problems associated with marketing, though 
relatively simple where production is for the immediate needs of 
the village, increase immensely in complexity as soon as the 
boundaries of trade are enlarged, and become especially intricate 
where production is for export. Through co-operative organisation 
in marketing, the small producer and artisan are enabled to give 
full attention to their normal work while driwing the benefits of 
efficient and large-scale trade, supervised by trained and paid 
employees specialising in this branch. Oo-operative marketing of 
the products manufactured by individual artisans or in the small 
factory is essential to the process of co-operative production. 


Development of Secondary Agricultural Operations 
by Co-operatives 


Apart from small-scale industrial production, perhaps one of 
the most promising fields for action by co-operative societies in Asian 
countries lies in undertaking secondary agricultural operations, 
such as the processing and preparation of food grains, fruit canning, 
sorting, packing, drying and other operations essential for the sale 
and marketing of agricultural produce. The range of activity 
for such operations is immense and their potentialities have not been 
sufficiently appreciated or explored. Among them are the prepara- 
tion and distribution of fertilisers, the stacking and preserving 
of grain, the hulling and cleaning of paddy by machinery, the 
conversion of grain into flour and prepared foodstuffs, the refining 
of sugar-cane, the extraction and marketing of honey, oil pressing, 
the sorting and export of cadju nuts, the manufacture of desiccated 
coconut and coconut oil, the canning of pineapples, mangoes and 
other fruit, the sorting and standardisation of eggs and the pro- 
duction of skimmed milk and milk powder. 

Many of these activities can form the basis of independent small- 
scale industries. On the other hand some of them might, if carried 
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out on a moderate scale, be undertaken by agricultural or multi- 
purpose co-operatives in addition to their other functions. They 
might in certain cases even be promoted by consumer societies. In 
Europe consumer co-operatives, besides their distribution and trans- 
port equipment, possess plants for processing products such as flour 
and flour products (including noodles, etc), sugar, jams, cocoa and 
chocolate, canned vegetables and fish, milk products, margarine, 
lard, edible oils, meat products, spices, ete. Such industries can 
be of great assistance to Asian countries, both in absorbing part 
of the surplus rural population on a full-time basis without causing 
physical displacement of labour and in reducing seasonal unemploy- 
ment, since productive activity in such industries will tend in many 
cases to increase soon after harvests, when there is a lull in normal 
agricultural activity. 


Adaptability of Co-operative Organisation 
to Different Types of Labour 


From the point of view of labour, the co-operative unit is also 
capable of adapting itself to the organisational needs of different 
groups of workers. Unskilled and casual labourers with no capital 
at their command, and therefore no bargaining power, can organise 
themselves into labour contracting co-operatives and through 
joint effort increase their chances of employment and their rates of 
pay. Experience in Italy and Israel shows that such labour contrac- 
ting co-operatives can achieve considerable success. In Israel, for 
instance, co-operatives formed for providing employment for new 
immigrants in public works, building and road construction federated 
into an organisation called the Solel Boneh, which has grown to be 
the largest public works and building contracting institution in the 
country. It is now the contracting department for the Federation 
of Jewish Labour (Histadrut) and employs over 4,000 workers. 
Similar success has attended the efforts of agricultural contracting 
agencies in Israel. In New Zealand co-operative contracting has 
been used for fifty years in the construction of public works and 
has also been regarded as a method of administering relief work 
for the unemployed. In 1939 three eighths of all the workers 
employed by the Government on public works were under the co- 
operative contract system. Reference has already been made to 
the value of co-operative organisation for independent craftsmen. 
They can set up separate co-operative societies for credit, supply 
or purchase, and marketing or combine all these activities in one 
organisation. Wherever possible, too, they can form federations 
with other similar associations for strengthening their economic 
position. In Bombay, for instance, where it was found that there 
was insufficient co-ordination among the various industrial activi- 
ties, a general Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association was 
formed. This body is primarily concerned with development acti- 
vities but also assists, wherever other co-operative facilities are 
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lacking, in granting credit, purchasing raw materials and assisting 
the artisan to sell his finished products. 

Industrial home workers, i.e., those who undertake production 
in small groups on a family or other basis, can draw the same benefits 
from co-operative organisation as the independent artisan. Perhaps 
the country in which the co-operative organisation of home workers 
has been most widely adopted is Japan. Under the Industrial and 
Co-operative Law of 1946 numerous associations of small undertak- 
ings have been registered. They have as their aims joint purchasing, 
joint marketing, joint storage and preservation of perishable food- 
stuffs, joint packing and shipment, the establishment of joint facilities 
for manufacture or processing and joint inspection to maintain 
standards of quality. In June 1947 there were in Japan 326 
co-operative societies engaged in metal trades, 361 in machines and 
instruments, 284 in chemicals, 224 in ceramics, 1,163 in textiles, 65 in 
bookbinding, 698 in foodstuffs and numerous others in small indus- 
tries, making a total of 7,553, with a total membership of 809,456. 

Though a large proportion of the industrial co-operatives in Japan 
are centred round the home factory, many of them are also factories 
for small-scale industrial workers. The interests of the latter are not 
entirely identical with those of the home factory worker, who in 
many cases is a member of the family unit. Nevertheless, for the 
purpose of industrial production, the co-operative organisation 
of workers into workers’ productive societies affords them the same 
facilities and economic advantages, while also providing for adminis- 
tration and management on a co-operative basis. Examples of the 
success of workers’ productive societies can be found in the United 
Kingdom and France. In France, where the movement is of long 
standing, there were in 1949, 750 workers’ co-operative productive 
societies engaged in such diverse trades as building and construction 
(350), the printing and paper trade, timber industries, glass works, 
films, ete. They employ over 35,000 workers and are federated in 
the Confederation of Workers’ Co-operative Productive Societies, 
which watches their interests. 


Flexibility of Co-operative Organisation 


In addition to being able to meet the requirements of different 
groups of workers, the co-operative unit, through its adaptability 
to changing circumstances, permits a fluid transition from one type 
of society to another. For example, it should be possible for a labour 
contracting co-operative to evolve into a workers’ productive society 
through the acquisition of machinery and equipment. In the same 
way a handicrafts or home industry co-operative, whose members 
decide to use machinery jointly with or without pooling their labour 
in a common workshop, can make the same change. The co-operative 
form of organisation is therefore clearly capable of adapting itself 
to changed economic circumstances requiring more cohesion in 
planning or production between the individual units. An example of 
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this has been found in the west of Indonesia.’ Here a fairly important 
cottage industry, making agricultural implements, grew up at the 
beginning of the century. From this a small-scale industry deve- 
loped, producing all kinds of cutlery. The growing demand for 
goods of batter quality led a number of small-scale shops to organ- 
ise some 1,200 workers into an industrial centre. This centre built 
a finishing plant for the joint account of its members and also 
installed polishing, boring and tempering machines, furnaces, etc. 
To the centre was brought the work of the individual shops for 
completion and sale, while profits were shared according to the 
quantity of goods delivered. By this means a cottage and small- 
scale industry was enabled to enjoy the advantages of a well-organised 
factory. 

It is evident from the experience of numerous industrial co-opera- 
tives that by better organisation, superior working methods, more 
efficient marketing, etc., craftsmen in various industries can consi- 
derably improve and consolidate their economic position. In spite 
of these advantages of co-operative organisation, however, it would 
be shortsighted to regard the principle of co-operative association 
as a panacea for resuscitating uneconomic handicrafts or those 
adversely affected by competition from larger industrial units. There 
are industries which may be unable to find any satisfactory economic 
place in modern industrial society, no matter what form of organisa- 
tion is contemplated for their salvage. It is only where handicraft 
industries are economically viable and capable of adapting their 
methods of production to modern standards that co-operative 
organisation is likely to prove valuable. 


Organisational Form to be Adopted 


It is apparent from what has been stated previously that there 
is no economic objection to the combination of different functions 
such as supply, marketing, etc., in one and the same society, where 
circumstances favour joint action. Nevertheless, from the experience 
of some co-operatives it appears advisable to separate the functions 
of credit from other activities, as the combination of too many 
risks in the same organisation may threaten its stability. The 
combination of other forms of activity will necessarily depend on 
prevailing circumstances. In many cases, such as the multi-purpose 
co-operatives in India and Pakistan, it has proved very successful. 
While credit activities are preferably kept separate as a function, 
it should, however, be possible to make this function universal, that 
is, capable of covering the activities of different types of handicrafts 
and small-scale industries. The combination of other functions also 
for many trades is capable of producing economies in handling and 





1 See P. H. W. Sitsen: The Industrial Development of the Netherlands Indies 
(report prepared for the Eighth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Quebec, December 1942). 
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management, especially where different co-operatives are engaged in 
the production of similar types of goods or are catering for a similar 
market. 


Importance of Federating Local Co-operatives 


Allied to the problem of combination of functions is the ques- 
tion of federation. A federation can be valuable in many ways: 


(a) in providing individual primary co-operatives with many 
commun services, such as market relations, commercial advice, 
the setting up of standards of production, the development of new 
designs, the adoption of new working techniques through research 
shops, auditing, accounting and administrative guidance ; 


(b) in the bulk purchase of raw materials or equipment, the 
building up of new plant, the provision of common requirements, 
such as machinery for the manufacture of yarn in the textile industry, 
ete. 5 


(c) in the marketing of finished products, by bringing together 
the produce of individual co-operatives where appropriate and 
assisting in its disposal; by opening shops at important consumer 
centres and in contacting foreign markets ; 


(a) in establishing relations with large-scale industry, since 
a federation is in a better position than the primary unit to 
estimate the requirements of such industry and is in a stronger 
bargaining position ; and 


(e) in having liaison with the Government; a federation can 
act as the representative of one or more trades in making known 
their requirements to the Government. 


The advantages that federations offer to individual societies 
are in many ways similar to those offered by primary co-operatives 
to individual members. Proof of the success attending the work 
of federations is evidenced in the activities of such organisations 
as the Bombay Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association, the 
Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society and the 
Provincial Co-operative Industrial Federation of the United Pro- 
vinces in India. 


Inter-co-operative Relations 


Among the practical advantages of co-operative organisation 
to handicrafts and small-scale industries are the opportunities it 
offers for relations with other existing forms of co-operative organisa- 
tion. It should thus be possible for co-operatively organised handi- 
crafts to find markets for their products through consumer societies ; 
if they are engaged in the manufacture of building material or 
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machines of a special type, housing co-operatives may provide an 
outlet for their manufactures ; industrial co-operatives engaged in 
the processing and preparation of foodstuffs are in a position to 
secure their raw materials from agricultural co-operatives. From 
the national field expansion is possible into the international field 
where similar facilities exist. 


The State and Co-operation 


The problem of introducing, encouraging and maintaining the 
small-scale and handicraft industries in Asian countries is one in 
which action by the Government alone is insufficient. It requires 
the co-ordinated efforts of numerous bodies and not least the active 
support of the public. In this task the co-operative movement, 
as a tried and capable development agency, democratically con- 
trolled, provides an invaluable instrument for the implementation 
of Government policy. With reference to the activities of the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives’ Association, an expert states: 


The range of activities undertaken by the promotional agency includes 
many more than those already referred to (viz., credit, medical and educa- 
tional services). Its staff are responsible for auditing the societies’ accounts, 
for helping new societies to get on their feet, for advising on business and 
technical matters and for the education necessary to enable the members, 
officers and managers to administer the work of the societies by truly 
co-operative methods and to understand the modern techniques, the adoption 
of which alone make it possible for them to face the competition of the 
post-war period. 


Where a Government decides to act through the co-operative 
movement in promoting handicrafts and small-scale industry, a 
certain degree of initial help from the public authorities is essential 
in the organisation of administrative action. The assistance of 
officers of the Co-operative Department would be needed, for 
instance, in the supervision and audit of the individual co-operatives. 
Training facilities for industrial workers and education and pro- 
paganda for members and office-bearers must be provided. Since 
in most Asian countries the lack of capital is one of the biggest 
drawbacks in setting up new industries, initial Government grants 
of raw materials, money, buildings, etc., will be needed. As the 
co-operative movement is, however, essentially a self-help movement, 
federal co-operative organisations can ultimately take over most, 
if not all, of these functions, and so relieve the Government of 
permanent commitments in this direction. 





1 J. B. Taytor : The Organisation of Industrial Co-operatives (Bombay, 1947). 




















Vocational Training Organisation 
in Switzerland 


Since the adoption by the International Labour Conference in 1939 
of the Recommendations concerning vocational training and appren- 
ticeship, the interest of the Office in these questions has been further 
quickened by the launching of the I.L.0. Manpower Programme. 
The Review has already published articles on various aspects of voca- 
tional training and its general principles. The following account of the 
relevant legislation in Switzerland presents the substance of a report 
on the “ Organisation of Vocational Training in Industry, Handicrafts 
and Commerce in Switzerland” + which has been communicated to 
the Office by the Vocational Training Section of the Swiss Federal 
Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour in the Federal 
Department of Economic Affairs. 


For a better understanding of the significance of the measures 
cn vocational training, advanced training and vocational guidance 
taken in Switzerland, it must be remembered that this country is a 
federal State. Each of the 22 cantons has its own constitution and 
laws, and enjoys a certain independence within the framework of 
the federal Constitution. The Confederation enacts “ federal ” 
laws only when these are required in the national interest or when 
the economic interest of the whole country must be safeguarded. 
In many cases it leaves the administration of the laws it enacts to the 
cantons, and itself acts as the supervisory authority. The Federal 
Vocational Training Act of 26 June 19307, the provisions and 
practical application of which are considered in the report of the 
Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour, is a case 
in point. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, when freedom of 

commerce and industry had taken the place of the old guild system, 


little attention was paid to the problem of vocational training. The 
occupational organisations that began to be established at that time, 





1 OFFICE FEDERAL SUISSE DE L’INDUSTRIE, DES ARTS ET METIERS ET DU TRAVAIL : 
L’ organisation de la formation professionnelle dans l'industrie, l'artisanat et le com- 
merce en Suisse (Berne, 1950). 
* Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 19830—Switz. 5. 
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however, also set to work to organise vocational training on a rational 
basis in handicrafts, industry and commerce. The Swiss Federation 
of Arts and Crafts was concerned more especially with training for 
handicrafts, while the Swiss Traders’ Association dealt with the 
development of vocational training for young workers in commerce. 
About 1890, the cantons began to issue regulations concerning 
vocational training. In 1884, 1891 and 1895, the first federal Orders 
were issued providing for subsidies for the encouragement of voca- 
tional training in handicrafts, industry and commerce, and also of 
domestic training for girls. Further, in the second half of last century, 
various apprentice workshops were set up for the training of workers 
in metal (including fitters). A few schools of watchmaking were also 
founded at about the same time. The training of workers in the 
industrial arts was entrusted to industrial arts schools. A compara- 
tively large number of commercial schools were also set up for the 
training of commercial workers. All these-vocational schools were, 
generally speaking, founded either by municipalities or by cantons. 
The report points out that most of the apprentice workshops are 
situated in French-speaking Switzerland, but that recruitment of 
personnel in the country as a whole is based largely on apprenticeship 
under contract in handicraft, industrial and commercial under- 
takings. 

The Federal Vocational Training Act, which came into force on 
1 January 1933, while taking note of the apprentice workshop 
schools, deals above all with the training of apprentices by employers, 
a form of training which is accessible to all and affords a firm foun- 
dation for future work in handicrafts, industry, commerce, transport 
and communications and similar branches of economic activity. 
The Act does not apply to training for occupations connected with 
agriculture and forestry, fishing, the fine arts, science, teaching or the 
care of the sick. For the purposes of the Act, agriculture is deemed 
to include allied branches of activity, such as stock-raising, poultry- 
keeping, bee-keeping, fruit growing, viticulture and the cultivation 
of sugarbeet and tobacco. A Bill on vocational training for agricul- 
tural occupations is at present in preparation. While the fine arts, 
science, teaching and the care of the sick do not come under the 
federal Act, they are in many cases subject to cantonal regulations. 
The question whether the Act is applicable or not to a given occupa- 
tion is decided by the nature of the occupation only ; no account is 
taken of the establishment where the occupation is learnt. 

As has been seen, the administration of the Act is a matter for 
the cantons, and in particular for the cantonal apprenticeship offices. 
The Confederation has entrusted the work of supervision to the 
Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour. The report 
makes it clear that the role of this Office is by no means a passive 
one, since it is the Office that draws up the apprenticeship regulations, 
the rules for apprentices’ final examinations and the model curricula 
for the compulsory vocational courses. It also organises the courses 
for examiners and the advanced courses for instructors, supervises 
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the examination for the master craftsman’s certificate (dipléme de 
matirise), etc. In addition, it is responsible for the allocation of 
the credits voted annually by the Federal Assembly for vocational 
training purposes. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


The Federal] Act applies to all minors from 15 years of age upwards 
who work in a public or private undertaking with a view to learning 
a trade covered by the Act. Young persons who attain their majority 
during the course of their apprenticeship remain subject to the Act. 
A period of training of less than one year is not deemed to be appren- 
ticeship within the meaning of the Act. Apprenticeship may not be 
entered into except under a written contract. A copy of this contract 
must be submitted to the competent cantonal authority, which has 
power to refuse an undertaking, temporarily or finally, the right to 
train apprentices if it does not provide adequate guarantees as to the 
quality of the training, or if its conditions are such as may endanger 
the health or morals of the apprentices. The number of apprentices 
which an undertaking is entitled to train at one time may be limited 
by Order. The decision on this question depends primarily on the 
necessity of giving the apprentices adequate training. Furthermore, 
on the proposal of the occupational associations concerned, the right 
to take on apprentices may be made, by Order, subject to the condi- 
tion that the head of the undertaking or the person he makes respon- 
sible for the training of apprentices has passed a master craftsman’s 
examination. The obligations, both of the apprentice and of the head 
of the undertaking, are carefully defined. The aim is to allow appren- 
ticeship only in such occupations as will guarantee thorough training. 

The Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour, after 
consulting the cantonal authorities and a number of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, has drawn up a list of occupations, scheduled 
as principal trades ; contracts of apprenticeship may be concluded 
in these trades only. The Federal Department of Economic Affairs 
draws up, for each approved occupation, regulations governing the 
length of the apprenticeship and the programme of practical training 
during the different years of apprenticeship, and also fixing the 
ratio between the number of skilled workers (wage-earning and 
salaried) in an undertaking and the number of apprentices allowed. 
A second section of the regulations deals with the standard required 
for a pass in the examination in the theory and practice of the trade 
which is held at the end of the apprenticeship in order to test whether 
or not the apprentice has qualified for the certificate of competency 
conferring the title of skilled worker in the trade. This title (e.g., 
skilled joiner, skilled dressmaker, etc.) is protected by law. By 
August 1950 more than a hundred apprenticeship and examination 
regulations had been drawn up by the Federal Department; they 
cover about 170 trades and 95 per cent. of all apprenticeships. Other 
regulations are in preparation, with the collaboration of the cantonal 
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authorities and the employers’ and workers’ organisations. The 
report emphasises that there must be as much uniformity as possible 
in the application of these regulations, though account must be taken 
of any special conditions prevailing in the different parts of the 
country which may affect the exercise of a particular trade. 

Apprenticeship is supervised by the cantonal authorities, which 
are kept informed by visiting examiners of the quality of the instruc- 
tion given to the apprentice. Intermediate examinations may take 
the place of the visits by examiners. 

The Act provides that persons who have not had the opportunity 
of being apprenticed before they attained their majority may take 
the apprentice examination and obtain the federal certificate of 
competency provided they have worked in the trade for at least 
double the usual apprenticeship period and have acquired sufficient 
knowledge by attending vocational courses or by some other means. 

Provision is also made for pre-apprenticeship courses. Generally 
speaking, the time spent attending them must be deducted from the 
apprenticeship period. They are comparatively short (six months 
at the outside, including a probation period) and are fairly wide- 
spread, in particular, for masons. 


Vocational Instruction 


All apprentices, male and female, in any occupation which is 
covered by the Act must attend the vocational courses and present 
themselves for examination at the end of the period of apprenticeship. 
The employer must send his apprentices to the courses, without any 
deduction from their wages. Vocational education is an integral 
part of the apprentice’s training, supplementing the practical training 
received in the undertaking. It must be adapted to the requirements 
of the trade in question. 

The detailed regulations for the administration of the Federal 
Act are contained in an Ordinance of 23 December 1932 (sections 11 
to 17), which specifies that the instruction given to apprentices in 
industry and handicrafts must include technical education and, as a 
rule, instruction in drawing, the mother-tongue (including ordinary 
correspondence), arithmetic, book-keeping, civics and economics. 
The compulsory number of hours’ teaching ranges from 200 to 320 
a year (from 160 to 240 hours for trades which do not require instruc- 
tion in drawing). In commercial occupations, the Ordinance pre- 
scribes the following subjects : the mother-tongue, a foreign language, 
commercial correspondence, arithmetic and book-keeping, civics, 
economics, law and economic geography ; and, in special circum- 
stances, a second foreign language, shorthand-typing, knowledge of 
goods and sales technique. Between 240 and 360 hours’ instruction 
are to be given per year. The courses must be held on working days 
only, before 8 p.m. 

The organisation of vocational education is entrusted to the 
cantonal authorities, which must make arrangements to enable the 
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apprentices in undertakings situated within the canton to attend the 
compulsory classes. As a general rule, the vocational schools are 
attached to a municipality, canton or occupational association. 
Scholarships may be granted to defray the extra expenses incurred 
by apprentices who are obliged to attend courses outside the place 
where they are undergoing apprenticeship. 

In the supplementary vocational schools, classes are made up 
according to the pupils’ trades. Since the technical subjects to be 
learnt differ from one trade to another, every effort is made to 
provide a separate class for each trade and for each year of appren- 
ticeship. To make this possible, the vocational schools in rural 
districts have to recruit their pupils from a very wide area. When 
it is impossible to have a separate class for each trade, pupils belong- 
ing to similar trades are put into one class. For occupations in 
which there are few apprentices, the larger cantons organise spe- 
cialised cantonal classes. In other cantons, apprentices in these 
occupations may be required to follow intercantonal vocational 
courses. 

Since vocational instruction is deemed to be an integral part of 
apprenticeship, designed to supplement, but not to replace, the 
practical training which the apprentice receives in the workshop or 
the office, the report stresses that there should be no practical work 
in the vocational courses except for purposes of demonstration and 
for illustrating theoretical teaching. 


Final Examination 


All apprentices who have completed their apprenticeship are 
required to take the final examination. The cantonal authorities 
conduct these examinations throughout the country, except those 
for commercial apprentices, which are organised by the Swiss 
Traders’ Association. No fees may be charged for the examinations. 
The object of the tests is to determine whether the apprentice has 
the knowledge and ability necessary to practise the trade. As has 
already been stated, the rules for the examinations, which are drawn 
up by the Federal Department of Economic Affairs in agreement 
with the cantonal authorities and the employers’ and workers’ 
associations concerned, fix the pass standard. Successful candidates 
receive from the cantonal authorities the federal certificate of com- 
petency which confers on them the title of skilled worker in the 
trade. This title is protected by law, and any person who assumes it 
without being in possession of the certificate of competency is liable 
to legal penalties. 

In order to standardise the conduct of the final examinations 
the Confederation organises courses for the examiners, who are shown 
the best methods of assessing standards of work. By this means the 
apprentices in any one trade are judged according to the same 
standards throughout the country. 
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The Act provides that, at the request of the cantonal authorities 
concerned, examinations held in an apprentice workshop or in a trade 
school proper may be declared by the Federal Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs to be equivalent to the apprentices’ final examination 
provided that the curriculum and the examination rules of the school 
in question satisfy the prescribed requirements. In 1935, a special 
regulation based on this provision was established for all commercial 
schools. Since that date, virtually all the public commercial schools 
in Switzerland have utilised the possibilities so offered, and have 
secured official recognition for their final examinations. On the 
other hand, pupils in all apprentice workshop schools must take the 
final examination for the federal certificate organised by the cantonal 
authorities. 


ADVANCED TRAINING 


The supplementary vocational schools in industry, handicrafts 
and commerce, together with the apprentice workshops and the 
trade schools proper, organise regular advanced training courses for 
persons who have already undergone vocational training and who 
desire further training. Many of these courses are given in the 
evening or on Saturday afternoon. The object of the courses, which 
are subsidised by the Confederation, is to initiate workers (both 
manual and non-manual) into new methods of work and new pro- 
cesses or to prepare them for the master craftsman’s examination. 

The Confederation also grants scholarships to skilled workers 
who wish to undergo more advanced training in vocational schools 
in Switzerland or abroad. Scholarships are also open to young 
commercial workers who have qualified and wish to go abroad for 
further training in their occupation and especially in languages. 


Examination for the Master Craftsman’s Certificate 


The work of organising the examination for the master craftsman’s 
certificate has been entrusted to the occupational associations. These 
bodies draw up the examination rules, which must be submitted for 
the approval of the Federal Department of Economic Affairs. The 
object of the examination is to ascertain whether the candidates 
possess the necessary qualifications and knowledge to carry on 
their trade on their own account. The Confederation appoints an 
examiner to supervise the tests and. to ensure that the certificate 
is neither given nor refused without due cause. In order to secure 
admission to the examination the candidate must be a Swiss national 
(foreigners enjoy equality of treatment if the State to which they 
belong grants equality of treatment in the same way to Swiss 
nationals), must hold an apprentice’s certificate of competency or a 
certificate recognised as equivalent thereto and must have worked 
at the trade for at least three years since completing his appren- 
ticeship. - 
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The tests are not limited to the practical work of the trade. 
They also cover the commercial and legal knowledge necessary for a 
worker to run a business on his own account. Candidates who pass 
these tests receive a certificate signed by the chairman of the examina- 
tion board and the federal examiner. This confers a title which is 
protected by law (master joiner, certified accountant, etc.). Anyone 
who uses the title without possessing the certificate is liable to 
penalty. A temporary provision, however, specifies that employers 
who used the title before the introduction of the examination may 
continue to use it if they have already worked at the trade on their 
own account. 

As mentioned above’, the right to train apprentices may be 
made subject to the condition that the head of the undertaking 
or the person responsible for such training has already taken the 
master craftsman’s examination. This measure has already been put 
into operation in a number of trades. It will be applied to others as 
soon as there is a sufficient number of holders of the certificate. 


TRAINING OF TEACHING STAFF 


In order to facilitate the work of the teachers who give vocational 
courses in handicrafts, industry and commerce, the Federal Office 
of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour has established standard 
curricula for their guidance, which are modified or supplemented 
every few years in the light of the experience gained. 

In addition the Confederation organises yearly higher courses for 
instructors. These enable teachers to complete their training and also 
to exchange with other instructors their observations and experience. 

Lastly, from time to time the general problems raised by voca- 
tional education are examined at conferences of directors of supple- 
mentary vocational schools. Furthermore, since the teachers in the 
schools in question are to some extent also practical workers, they are 
given special courses in teaching methods. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


The federal Vocational Training Act makes it possible to subsidise 
vocational guidance institutions, but leaves the organisation of 
vocational guidance to the cantonal and local authorities. The 
functions of vocational guidance are often carried out by the school- 
teachers in small communities, but in the large towns there are 
permanent officials. Furthermore, the Confederation subsidises the 
advanced courses for vocational guidance counsellors organised 
annually by the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and the 
Protection of Apprentices. 





1 See p. 527. 
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Generally speaking, the Confederation subsidises all the measures 
provided by law for the purpose of promoting vocational training. 
Thus it subsidises the courses for apprentices, the advanced courses 
for instructors in vocational schools and for skilled workers, the 
preparatory courses for the master craftsman’s certificate, the 
examinations for apprentices and for master craftsmen, the courses 
for vocational guidance counsellors, the vocational guidance offices, 
the apprentice workshops and the vocational schools proper (schools 
of arts and crafts, commercial schools, etc.). Subsidies are also 
provided, under the Act, for domestic training schools and courses for 
girls and for advanced courses in domestic science. The Confederation 
also shares in the cost of preparing educational textbooks for appren- 
tices. Finally, it grants subsidies to apprentices who have to attend 
compulsory vocational courses away from their place of residence, 
to apprentices without means and to persons who take part in 
vocational courses. These subsidies, however, are only paid on 
condition that other subsidising bodies (e.g., cantonal and local 
authorities, associations, foundations and private individuals) also 
share in the expenditure in question. Travelling and subsistence 
allowances are also paid to persons attending the courses organised 
by the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour, in 
agreement with the cantonal authorities and occupational associa- 
tions, for the training of examiners for the apprentices’ final examina- 
tion and of instructors for vocational schools and vocational courses. 
The resulting expenditure is shared between the Confederation, the 
cantons and the local authorities. 
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STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices. 
Quarteriy (February, May, August, November): Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Hours of Work 


Changes in the Tables 


Beginning with this issue of the Review, the presentation of the hours 
of work statistics has been recast in order that hours in manufacturing may 
be shown separately. Under the new arrangement the tables thus group 
the data as follows : 
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I. The general level of hours of work per week, with figures for 11 coun- 
tries. 


II. Hours of work per week in manufacturing, with figures for 18 coun- 
tries. 


A number of new or revised series have been introduced in both tables. 
On the other hand, the index numbers of hours worked have been omitted. 
Similarly, the table showing the percentage distribution of workers in manu- 
facturing according to hours worked is no longer given, since as a rule 
these figures bring out only annual fluctuations ; reference may be made 
instead to the relevant chapter of the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


- = not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

A line ————— placed between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 

Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


seal € 
lauds 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXI, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 65-76). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 








11 
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Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 









































































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
i Southern | Union of 
aoe Nigeria * | Rhodesia |South Africa Casede 
v Vv Vv I ® } Il 
Unemployed |Unemployed| Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) | (registered) | (registered) (estimated) (insured) 
% | % 
1937 ; ‘ 4 510 337000 | 12.5 | ; 
1938 ° e 5 279 407 000 15.1 | 
1939 ° ° 6 167 386 000 14.1 ° 
1941 . . 3 543 370 000 8.0 ° 
1942 . ° ‘ 4 256 238 000 5.3 . 
1943 ° e 5 502 99 000 2.2 ° ° 
1944 7272 ° 3 731 82 000 1.8 10 454 0.5 
1945 7 562 e 5 383 172 000 * 3.8 * 41 139 1.9 
1946 7 204 ° 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 6 874 253 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 6 351 280 12173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.6° 
1949 ose 245 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.2* 
1949: Oct. _ 252 18 642 147 000 2.8 105 937 4.0° 
Nov. ae 265 18 626 ° 7 152 269 5.7* 
Dec. ha Sa 18 908 : . | 222066 | 83° 
1950: Jan sie 226 20 855 ° ° 297 238 11.2° 
Feb. ese 283 20 108 ° . 286 163 10.8 * 
Mar. abe 242 19 629 312 000 6.1 265 3x2 9.87 
April hie 260 19 121 ° . 209 905 7.9 
May vee 278 18 676 ‘ ‘ 146 453 5.4° 
June sam 256 17 156 140 000 2.8 109 433 4.2* 
July jes 225 16 490 . ° 92 520 3.4° 
Aug. eee 233 15 452 103 000 | 18 98 930 3.6 
Sept. oe 225 13 697 a -_ 79 263 2.9* 
Oct. nine _ 12 306 ‘ = ese ae 
Persons cov. ‘ 
(thousands) ; . . 5 115 ¢ | 2610 * 
America (concl.) ASIA 
P . P Uni f | . 
mies United States Chile Puerto Rico aren India | Israel 
I v I V Vv V 
Unemployed Applicants for | Unemployed || Applicants for | Applicants for | Unemployed 
(estimated) work registered| (estimated) ||work registered | work registered | (registered) ’ 
% % | =v 7, 
1927 7700 000 (14.3 2 303 ° ° ° ° ° 
1938 10 390 000 | 19.0 3 478 ° ° ° ° | , 
1939 9 480 000 |17.2 8 323 ° . ° . 
1941 || 5560000" 9.9%) 3054 ‘ ° 
1942 || 2660000 | 4.7|| 1858 . : . 
1943 1 070 000 1.9 2753 ° ° ° ° ‘ 
1944 670 000 | 1.2 3 261 ° ° ° ° 1 409 
1945 1 040 000 1.9 3 506 ° ° ° ° 1 237 
1946 2270000 | 3.9 8 425 80 000 *| 12.0% » . 1 870 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 3 700 76000 | 11.0 3116 * ° 2772 
1948 2 064 000 3.4 3 205 71000 | 10.3 2614 224 900 1320" 
1949 3395000 | 5.5 3 443 79000 | 11.3 844 293 043 6 351 
1949: Oct. || 3576 000 57 3 898 100 000 | 14.0 637 310 272 7 386 
Nov || 3 409 000 5.4 3 887 115 000 15.8 573 291 584 8 541 
Dec. || 3489000 | 5.6 3 454 117000 | 16.0 573 274 335 10 007 
1950: Jan. || 4480000 | 7.9 3 255 131 000 | 18.1 oné 269 091 9 822 
Feb. || 4 684 000 | 7.6 2 866 106 000 | 14.0 eos 265 295 8 168 
Mar. || 4123000 | 6.7 3014 85000 11.0 ove 265 962 5 430 
April||} 3515000 | 5.7 2751 89000 | 11.5 aoe 281 972 6 062 
May || 3057000 | 4.9 3 169 89000 | 11.6 305 003 5 251 
June|} 3384 000 | 5.2 one 96000 | 12.3 322 958 4 609 
July || 3213000 | 5.0 3277 107000 | 13.9 345 395 5 069 
Aug.|| 2 500 000 3.8 3 140 eee es 365 732 5 200 
Sept.|| 2 341 000 3.7 ose | ees “ aa 
Oct. 1 940 000 3.0 | 
Persons cov. ‘ | ‘ | 
(thousands) 62 105 . 702 ° “ ; 
I. Labour force sample surveys. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 
1 Lagos. *Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. “Average for 1949. 
* Apr. 1949. * Rangoon. * Daily average during the month. * Commencing 1940, 


estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. * Mar.-Dec. ™ June-Dec. 
 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 



































































































































Asia (concl.) Europe 
Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
Date 5° Vv v II 
Unemployed ——_ Unemployed Unemployed 
(estimated) registered (registered) * (insured) 
% 1% % 
1937 295 443 3.7 e 320 961 . 125 929 13.8 
1938 237 371 3.0 ° 244 000 ° 173 913 18.4 
1939 ° ° ‘ 66 000 ° 195 211 19.3 
1941 ° ° . ° ° ° ° 
1942 ° ° e ° ° ° ° 
1943 ° ° ° ° ° ° e 
1944 : ° ° ‘ . : _— 
1945 ‘ ° ° ° ‘ 144 579 * 9.3 * 
1946 1 590 318 ¢ 5.4 * e 74 105 | 67 292 4.5 
1947 671 780 * 1.9° ° 31 737 ta 67 560 3.5 
1948 240 000 0.7 77 983 43 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 380 000 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1949 : Oct. 350 000 0.9 81 866 62 575 3.1 251 077 12.5 
Nov. 330 000 0.9 86 327 80 498 4.0 259 2X7 12.9 
Dec. 340 000 0.9 86 490 133 651 6.7 265 075 13.2 
1950 : Jan. 400 000 1.2 89 303 182 796 9.2 308 968 15.4 
Feb. 430 000 1.3 86 044 189 444 9.5 264 261 | 13.2 
Mar 460 000 1.3 89 496 147 722 74 2336 839 118 
April 500 000 1.4 99 496 119 659 6.0 219 955 110 
May 430 000 1.1 103 058 102 422 5.1 210 989 10.5 
June 470 000 1.2 102 876 96 622 4.8 208 323 10.4 
July 470 000 1.2 101 647 92 995 4.6 204 566 10.2 
Aug. 550 000 1.5 103 266 89 546 4.4 179 982 8.9 
Sept. 460 000 1.2 100 779 86 163 4.3 170 271 8.5 
Oct. es - } 99511 89 669 ar ma as 
Persons cov. ? 
(thousands) 36 805 * e 1972 ° 2001 
Europe (cont.) 
___Denmark | Finland France Germany * 
Date III Vv D Vv 10 
Un- Applications 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
“ed : u| employed for work A 1s 
panna unionists)| (registered) (on relief) registered (registered) 
| % | | % 
1937 95630 | 21.7 3 695 354 554 379 994 ; } 
1938 97 707 | 213 3 602 373 641 402 186 ° ° 
1939 88924 | 18.4 3 300 381 902 * 418 413" ° ° 
1941 97 404 | 18.4 3 3284 292 649 394 534 ° ° 
1942 81276 | 15.1 1 561 70 312 123 957 ° 
1943 58 4380 10.7 923 19 878 41 552 ° 
1944 46 420 | 8.3 2018 , , . . 
1945 76222 | 13.4 5 312 15 813 68 436 ° ° 
1946 51636 | 8.9 _— 15 663 56 633 . ° 
1947 51998 | 8.9 — 7 389 45 738 595 242" ‘ 
1948 51644 | 8.7 _ 16 737 77 803 603 858 4.3 
1949 59 041 9.6 25 683 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 8.5 
1949: Oct. || 54 002 8.7 20 967 42 571 142 817 1 316 572 . 
Nov.|| 61534 | 9.9 46 893 43 423 149 022 1 383 832 ° 
Dec .||113 505 18.2 58 075 46 396 153 545 1 558 469 10.3 
1950 : Jan. ||113 232 18.1 52 873 52 477 172 972 1 897 644 ° 
Feb. || 92 072 14.7 54 858 58 857 185 386 1981 908 ° 
Mar. || 57 223 9.1 55 776 61 638 182 202 1 851 879 12.2 
April|| 46 296 74 33 288 60 469 174 963 1 783 838 ° 
May || 26 698 4.3 9 434 58 750 165 860 1 668 318 ° 
June}! 24 623 3.9 _ 53 832 141 103 1 538 066 10.0 
July || 26 594 4.3 —_ 49 138 126 753 1 451 922 ° 
Aug. || 23 205 3.7 | _ 47 946 122 600 1341206 | ° 
Sept.|| 35 642 5.6 546 43 975 128 447 | 1271847 | 8.2 
Oct. || 34 791 5.4 | 4 506 42 235 138 479 1230171 | ° 
Personseov|| pane | ne ~~ ae 
(thousands) 615° | 7 ° “ | 14 855 ° 

















For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 535. 


+ Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 
* Prior to Ort. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. “Census of 26 April. 
*Census of 1 Oct. © Average for 1949 7 June 1949. * Federal area. ° Public relief fund 
statistics. '* Labour registration statistics. “ Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. 
48 Figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under Order 
tes y hg Allied Control Authority, whether actually seeking work or not. ‘8 Jan.-Aug. 
ar.-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 































































































Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Luxembourg Netherlands 
Date II Vv Vv ’ Vv 
Applicants 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(insured) L.A) (registered) |U2employed! /, ecistered) 
% | 
19237 ° ° 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1938 . ° 88 714 810 000 92 353 663 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 . 420 295 630 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 ° - 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 . ; » 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 ° : 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 - : : 
1945 33 964 10.6 58 999 . - 127 260 * 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 ° 15 88 742 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 1 748 000 * 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 18 62 335 
1949: Oct. 29 027 75 43 288 1 502 327 24 54 507 
Nov. 31 390 8.1 59 092 1 592 248 31 67 252 
Dee. 29 708 7.6 58 621 1 792 363 35 87 862 
1950: Jan. 36 270 94 69 776 1 839 309 82 107 663 
Feb. 38 030 9.8 72 098 1 785 927 85 104 762 
Mar. 36 414 94 67 328 1 698 953 33 89 309 
April 35 224 9.1 66 230 1 690 247 27 87 549 
May 32 110 7.9 59 026 1 581 608 30 76 057 
June 26 831 6.6 40 699 1 444 825 24 64 242 
July 25 267 6.2 38 439 1 481 350 24 60 560 
Aug. 25 949 6.4 38 756 1 468 337 24 61 279 
Sept. 24 807 6.1 38 528 1 441 671 20 55 134 
_ Oct. __26 341 6.5 40 428 1 511 907 tA ms 
Persons cov. ‘ 
(thousands) 389 ° . . ° 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Portugal Spain Sweden 
Date Vv v Vv IV 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) (registered) Unemployed (trade unionists) 
% % 
1937 29 881 ° 17 158 * ° 67 351 10.8 
1938 30 296 ° 16 570 * ° 66 990 10.9 
1929 __ 28 251 . 17 885 * ° 63 722° 92° 
1941 19 181? 2.77 13 626° 450 014 85 018 11.3 
1942 4 747 0.7 10 185° 294 530 56 938 75 
1943 437 0.1 4 968 * 225 493 42 950 5.7 
1944 — —_— 3 588 * 169 525 39 122 4.9 
1945 9172 ° 1.6° 3 130 147 946 36 272 45 | 
1946 12 246 2.0 2 387 178 165 27 554 3.2 | 
1947 8514 1.2 1 799 138 771 24 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1 494 117 020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1 586 160 056 26 217 2.7 
1949: Oct. 6 129 0.7 1 760 166 517 17 229 1.8 
Nov 8 525 1.0 1 855 169 300 22 490 2.3 
Dec. 12 039 1.6 1 896 161 006 48 191 4.9 
1950: Jan. 16 652 2.2 o00 160 756 43 335 44 
Feb. 15 686 2.0 ° 162 654 39 629 40 
Mar. 14 933 1.9 161 479 29 506 3.0 
April 10 627 1.4 ies 170 729 21 000 2.1 
May 4945 0.6 eee 169 161 14 784 1.5 
June 2 823 0.3 eee 154 578 14 948 1.5 
July 2 354 0.3 eee 154 232 15 078 1.5 
Aug. 3 846 0.5 ° 162 767 12 613 * 13° 
Sept. 4 086 0.6 167 597 oe oes 
Oct. kati ini ott 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . 3 ¥ | 976° 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 535. 


1 Unemployment relief statistics. ‘*June-Dec. * Jan.-June, Oct-Dec. ‘ Insurance year 
ended Oct. 1949.  * Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. °* Up to 1940, 
applicants ; since the introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages 
obtained by relating registered unemployed to total insured; figures for the war years are 
incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945 
to 1947. °* Average for 1949. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl. ) 


































































































Europe (concl.) 
Switzerland United Kingdom 
Date Il V V 
Unemployed Wholly Unemployed (insured) 
(insured) unemployed Wholly * | Temporarily 
% | % % 
1937 10.0 57 949 1 324 027 |} 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1938 8.6 52 590 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 
1939 6.5 36 663 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 1.5 
1941 2.0 9 095 237 827? 1.5 61 446 * 0.5 
1942 19 8 841 110 628 1.0 8 489 — 
1943 1.4 6 058 82 758 0.5 2 780 oo 
1944 1.6 6 533 75 613 0.5 2 316 —_ 
1945 1.6 6 474 158 046 1.0 1 931 —_— 
1946 1.0 4 262 390 106 2.5 4 058 a 
1947 0.8 3473 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 325 818 ¢ 1.5 8 555 _ 
1949 1.6 8 059 328 426 1.6 9571 — 
1949: Oct. 0.9 6 414 316 435 1.5 6 827 _— 
ov. 1.4 10 786 343 706 1.6 6 886 — 
Dec. 3.8 17 830 352 853 1.7 7875 — 
1950: Jan. 4.9 30 177 395 197 1.9 8 686 —_— 
Feb. 4.2 20 440 392 753 1.9 10 605 — 
Mar 2.3 10 840 368 523 1.8 8 981 | -_- 
April & | 9 222 347 165 fa 10 156 — 
May 1.2 5 8380 329675 | 16 | 11519 — 
June 0.8 4 393 297 622 14 | 10137 = 
July 0.7 3 522 286 143 14 | 10752 — 
Aug. 0.6 3 091 303 443 15 | 9447 | — 
Sept. 0.5 2797 300964 | 14 | 7384 | — 
Oct. oe 3 232 319894 | 15 | 7 138 — 
Persons cov. 5 | Py 
(thousands) 548 | . 30 970 
OCEANIA | 
Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Date 1V l 7 i? ll V 
Unemployed »| Unemployed 
Unemployed | (estimated) Unemployed (registered) 
% % l 
1937 9.3 e ° ° | 
1938 8.7 ° ° ° ° | 
1939 9.7 | 10 000 5.9 6 264 *° ° ' 
1941 3.7 6 500 3.5 2 031 ° 
1942 1.6 2 430 1.2 810 . 
1943 1.1 1 886 0.9 | 405 ‘ 
1944 1.2 1 600 0.8 329 ‘ 
1945 12 : 1500 0.7 | 270 . 
1946 1.4 7 603 2133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8 741 4.5 33 67 
1949 1.9 oes 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1949 : Oct. ° 1 279 33 701 17.3 50 81 
Nov. 0.8 1 240 33 952 17.5 51 53 
Dec. . 1 502 32 432 16.7 30 44 
1950: Jan. ‘ 1 804 33 451 17.3 26 39 
Feb. 0.8 2013 32 086 16.6 19 30 
Mar e 2 111° 29 985 15.6 12 21 
April ‘ 1 902° 27 969 14.6 12 36 
May 0.8 | 1 289* 25 261 13.4 16 55 
June ‘ 1 226 23 132 12.0 18 77 
July ‘ 1770 17 908 9.2 24 47 | 
Aug. 0.8 es 18 332 9.5 25 37 
Sept. ° eee 17 329 9.1 33 35 | 
Oct. tee re 30 36 
Persons cov. Py 5 
(thousands) 761 ‘ 195 ° R 











For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 535. 

1 Wholly unemployed. #* Including casuals. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 
1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. ‘ July-Dec. With 
the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely disabled 
persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions. * Average for 1949. 
* July 1948. ”’ Unemployment benefit statistics. * For the period 1939-1947, annual esti- 
mates: June. ° Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. ‘' April-Dec. 
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TABLE Ol. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 









































































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
| Union of South Africa United States 
Euro- Canada a 2 
Date peans _ Total SEN Y Wired Oe a en _ BES. ne B.C. 
IV (A/B) IV (A) I __IV (A/B) I 
M.1.T. ® M.L.T.C.¢* | A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
w.s. W.S. wis. W.S. ‘ 
| 
1937 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ° 94.1 95.5 
1939 105.5 | 105.8 99.8 ‘ 98.6 98.8 
1941 110.1 | 117.6 133.5 98.1* 117.7 108.7 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 116.1 
1943 112.6 | 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 | 117.1 160.4 102.7 135.0 116.5 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0 * 130.4 114.1 
1946 121.8 1245 1518 107.6 134.8 119.3 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 111.2 141.2 125.3 
1948 129.4 128.6 171.6 112.8 143.9 128.2 
1949 133.1 134.1 172.0 116.1 140.0 126.8 
1949: Oct. 133.3 135.8 177.0 116.8 138.7 127.4 
Nov. 133.1 | 135.1 176.9 ° 139.3 128.5 
Dec. 132.8 | 134.4 170.0 ° 142.2 126.5 
1950: Jan. 133.0 133.6 164.1 ° 137.1 123.0 
Feb. 134.1 135.9 163.5 ° 135.6 123.0 
Mar. 134.2 138.2 164.7 110.9 137.7 124.3 
April 134.2 138.5 165.4 ° 139.7 126.7 
May 134.9 139.4 172.1 . 141.0 129.0 
June 134.8 138.1 177.3 110.8 143.1 132.8 
July 134.5 136.7 179.1 . 143.6 * 132.2 
Aug. 134.4 136.3 180.5 120.7 146.7 * 134.7 
Sept. 134.5 135.8 eve ° 148.7 132.2 
Oct. eee ove see ° 149.0* 133.4 
Persons cov. 8 
(thousands) 219 813 1 936 4 326 .-./30 718 46 300 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA | Europe 
Argentina | Colombia 
(Buenos (Central Peru saete Japan Austria 
Date Aires) | zone) _ 
IV (A) IV (B) IV (B) I I II 
1.T.C. __M.LT, ¢ A.M.I. A.M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
w. Ww. Ww. w.s. WS. ¢ W.S. 
1937 100.0 ‘ ° » . 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 * . ° ° ° 
1939 104.8 94.2 100.0 ° ° ° 
1941 107.1 85.5 105.4 ° ° ° 
1942 111.5 95.2 95.6 ° ° ° 
1943 116.6 101.9 90.4 e ° ° 
1944 123.1 123.9 86.2 ° ° ° 
1945 123.0 128.8 77.8 ° ° ° 
1946 ih 139.9 74.4 100.0 ** . 125.0 
1947 in. eee one 104.6 100.0 * 1346 
1948 a eee one 105.0 100.0 136 6 
1949 a eee eee 106.5 104.4 137.0 
1949: Oct. * ° ° 1065.1 105.6 141.7 
Nov. » ° . 104.8 107.8 140.4 
Dec. ‘ ° . 104.4 105.9 135.2 
1950: Jan. ‘ e . 101.6 96.1 131.2 
Feb. ° ° e 111.1 97.3 130.7 
Mar . ° 117.7 98.3 134.1 
April ° 117.1 101.6 136.4 
May E 116.2 105.6 138.1 
June : ° ° 116.6 110.4 139.2 
July : ‘ : 113.6 109.8 139.7 
Aug. ; ; ; an 105.8 140.6 
Sept. . ° ° a 105.8 141.2 
Oct. . ° ° ‘tii oo ae 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ‘ 14 212 585 34 880 1 373 
I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 


establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance; IV (B), representative sample 
of establishments: IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construction), 
T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Rureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. ‘ Including all 
categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 

Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. * Average for 1947. * May. ™ Mar. ™ Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (conel. ) 
Indices of numbers employed 
















































































Europe (cont.) 
France | Germany’ Ireland yoy — | Norway 
wate Iv(A)_ |? ee IV(A) | Wf | 410° 
M.I.T.C, | M.I.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C.° M.1.T.C.© | A.°M.°1.T.C, 
W:.s. l -W.S. W.S. Ww. WS. W.S. 
1937 100.0 : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 ‘ 100.2 101.7 104.3 100.0 
1929 104.0 ¢ . 100.5 99.3 108.8 105.5 
1941 91.7 ‘ 96.6 ‘ 118.2 100.0 
1942 93.2 § ‘ 96.1 4 114.6 102.3 
1943 97.0 * " 95.9 ‘ 109.6 100.9 
1944 92.1 P 97.8 o ini 97.6 
1945 93.8 - 100.5 > — 85.5" 
1946 99.0 : 106.7 88.5 * 117.9 97.7 
1947 104.8 . 112.9 92.3 133.0 104.7 
1948 107.7 100.0° 117.1 101.5 147.5 106.4 
1949 109.5 103.0 ° 108.2 ant 108.7 
1949 : Oct. 109.9 ° é 109.2 + 110.2 
Nov. : . e 109.1 a 110.9 
Dec. ‘ 103.8 . 109.2 ‘ 108.7 
1950 : Jan. 109.6 r ‘ 104.7 . 109.4 
Feb. 3 F . 104.8 ‘ 111.1 
Mar. é 102.2 : 106,1 : 108.7 
April 109.3 . ; 107.3 ; 107.6 
May e ° . 107.4 ° 108.9 
June , 106.6 Fs 107.7 ° 111.0 
July 109.9 : : 107.1 . 111.1 
Aug. e . . 107.5 ° 111.6 
Sept. . 110.4 . ae ° 111.9 
Oct. we e ‘. a . sii 
Persons cov. re 
(thousands) 7 050 11 922 415 33 1 273 535 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Poland United Kingdom ™* Australia Hawaii me 
Date II Il Il Ill (A B) I IV (A) 
M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. M.I.T.C.'* | A.M.I.T.C. | MI.T.C. 
rT ——_— | ——= | _— 7) a6 W.S. 
1937 q 100.0 *” 100.0 
1938 ° 98.3 98.4 » ° ° 
1939 ‘ 103.1 101.9 100.0 ** 100.0°" ‘ 
1941 ° 103.1 100.5 112.3 * 110.6 ‘ 
1942 . 104.7 101.2 111.1 121.6 
1943 ‘ 101.4 98.7 110.7 127.8 
1944 ‘ 98.0 96.8 110.6 130.3 
1945 ° 93.8 92.9 110.8 133.5 
1946 ‘ 98.5 98.6 121.6 ‘ ‘ 
1947 100.0 105.6 105.6 131.4 ° 100.0 
1948 111.2 | 1000 100.0 137.0 114.9 103.1 
1949 eee 101.1 101.0 140.8 105.9 105.5 
1949 : Oct. eee 101.7 101.5 142.7 100.2 105.6 
Nov. ees 102.0 101.7 143.8 100.1 106.1 
Dec. éée 101.6 101.3 144.3 101.1 107.8 
1950: Jan. pom 101.8 101.5 144.3 eee 107.4 
Feb. ese 101.7 101.5 145.4 eee 108.1 
Mar ose 101.7 101.5 146.1 one 108.0 
April eee 102.1 101.8 146.3 a 107.7 
May ose 102.2 101.8 147.0 eee ve 
June one 102.3 102.0 147.2 
July ene 102.3 102.0 147.3 
Aug. exe 102.6 102.2 147.6 
Sept. aan 102.8 102.4 148.2 
Oct. ma aes sea pale 
Persons cov. 19 19 
(thousands) 2941 13 720 17 665 1 730 160 427 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 539 

1 Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Before 1949, statistics of establishments. 
*Jan.-Aug. ‘' Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 7 Finnmark 
and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. *June-Dec. ° June. ' Statistics of 
compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the pre- 
ceding period. " Average for 1941. *'* Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Including forestry, 
fishing and trapping. ‘™ From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary 
earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of 
National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 
1® From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 
14-59) excluding indoor private domestic service ; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. ‘** Covering persons 
aged 16 and over. ‘** Annual figures: June. “July. * June 1937. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 




















































































































AFRICA AMBRICA | 
Union of South Africa’ United P +. |Colombia | Dominican 
Date Europeans | Total || “"*4" | States ||Areenting) Chile | (ioguta) | Repudtc 
IV (A7B) * || TV (A) | TV (ATB) || TV (B) *) TV (B)| “Iv (By_| IV (A) 
w.s. ws. w. Ww. w. w. Ww.s. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 , 100.0 
1938 101.6 103.9 970 85.1 104.3 105.5 100.0" | 107.0 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 94.5 108.5 108.1 90.0 111.8 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 125.5 117.0 135.8 83.1 114.6 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 148.3 123.6 133.7 96.7 123.5 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 173.3 126.1 127.0 105.1 1305 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 168.6 131.1 | 125.6 | 135.8 139.3 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 148.4 132.5 | 1274 | 142.6 | 431.4 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 139.7 136.9 132.0 153.8 om 
1947 1138.0 148.0 174.0 147.6 146.9 141.6 een 
1948 122.8 156.1 179.2 146.7 eee 134.0 eee an 
1949 125.1 160.6 179.4* 133.8 ow 137.8 soe vY 
1949: Oct. 123.8 158.9 180.5 131.2 we 138.0 . ° 
Nov. 123.2 158.4 178.8 130.3 aes 139.5 . ° 
Dec. 122.2 156.5 174.5 132.7 eee 135.7 ‘ ° 
1950 : Jan. 122.1 154.9 173.9 132.1 eee 140.8 ‘ ° 
Feb. 123.6 159.9 174.6 132.2 ote 137.4 ‘ ° 
Mar 124.1 161.4 175.2 133.3 eee 153.1 
April 123.5 159.2 175.5 133.8 ose 133.5 
May 124.1 160.4 178.5 136.6 oda ~~ 
June 124.4 161.0 181.8 139.3 oe én ° . 
July 124.1 160.3 183.0 140.2° on os . ° 
Aug. 124.1 160.8 185.5 147.6 om ove ° ° 
Sept. 124.8 162.1 oes 150.2 ove coe | ° ° 
Oct. ae we wae 150.9 * ées me i ; ° 
Persons cov. ‘ | | 
(thousands) 108 270 1 046 .../8 666 ° 18 4 32 
America (concl.) ASIA Europe 
Date Mexico og Uruguay || India * Israel Japan Denmark 
IV (B) I | Iv (mR) | Iv (A) | IV(B) | UT IV (A) 
w. Ww.s. w. w. Ww.s. W.Ss. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100 0 100.0 ° __ 100.0 — 100.0 
1938 101.2 . 100.2 103.7 é 110.1 100.2 
1939 111.6 | . 111.7 104.5 100.0 121.1 109.4 
1941 119.3 . 120.4 128.7 135 128.0 104.2 
1942 126.6 124 1 136.2 173 141.8 111.0 
1943 129.4 . 129.4 145.4 202 160.7 115.9 
1944 133 9 . 135.5 150.5 192 181.1 116.8 
1945 133.8 . } 133.8 157.7 189 ° 108.7 
1946 139.2 . 144.5 147.0 ee 1215 
1947 136.9 100.0 149.6 eee 154 100.0° 129.5 
1948 - 98.9 152.6 ame 132 92.7 136.2 
1949 one eve ose 163 89.7 eee 
1949: Oct. oie 97.8 . é 171 88.9 
Nov. ose 103.1 ° ° 172 87.7 
Dec. ane jee ° 172 88.7 
1950: Jan. = ost ’ é 172 83.5 
Feb. oS ob. ee ‘ ‘ 173 84.0 
Mar. wt = ies ° 180 81.8 
April «oe ; ; 182 85.0 
May one eee ° P 188 86.0 
June ese eee ove ° 190 88.9 
July ont ie > ‘ on pe 
Aug, ese oon ° ° ooo 
Sept. mel pas " M pes 
Oct. Se | mn . ° ont ° 
Persons cov. , | 
(thousands) 105 95 56 1 676 7 4 060" 167 
I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). Ill. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 


establishments: IV (A), all establishments of a given importance; IV (B), representative 
sample of establishments; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. W. Wage earners. 8. Salaried employees. 


+ Including building. * Including mining. * May. * Average for 1947. * Former 
British India. * Oct. 1947 =100; before Oct. 1947, wage earners only, based on statistics of 
establishments. * Oct. 1947, 
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TABLE DI. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (concl.) 




























































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Finland France Germany* Ireland | Italy | Netherlands 
IV(B) IV (A) ® IV (A/B) | IV (A) | II IV (B) 
Ww. W.S. W.s. ws. | W. | WS. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 e 100.0 . 
1938 102.9 103.2 ¢ i 100.1 . 103.2 . 
1939 93.6 105.4 é 101.4 ° 109.3 ° 
1941 100.0 * 90.3 ‘ 96.3 ; 113.2 . 
1942 95.7 96.0 * ‘ 92.6 ° 108.8 . 
1943 96.1 90.9 ” A 93.3 ‘ 98.3 » 
1944 90.9 90.9 ; 95.5 ° > . 
1945 108.2 90.4 101.5 ‘ i . 
1946 114.3 98.0 : 110.4 . 113.1 85.3 
1947 122.6 106.3 a 117.9 100.0 134.1 100.0 
1948 129.2 110.3 100.0 * 124 0 98.3 150.1 109.9 
1949 129.9 112.7 110.9 127.4 97.1 oes 115.3 
1949: Oct. 131.0 112.9 é . 97.5 - ° 
Nov. 5 ‘ ‘ 95.8 ‘ ss 
Dec. ‘ . 112.8 . 95.2 . 117.1 
1950 Jan. 131.4 113.4 ° ‘ 94.5 ‘ 
Feb. ° P . ‘ 95.0 ‘ 
Mar. ° . 111.3 wos 95.7 | 118.0 
April 133.7 113.2 ‘ . 96.2 | : 
May . . ‘ ° 96.2 | ‘ ° 
June . " 115.6 nes ene 119.3 
July 137.3 113.4 rn ° ose ° ° 
Aug. ° . ° ° | ° ° 
Sept. ° : 122.0 
Oct. [ees _ P ° one e ‘ 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 74° 3 500 4 842 100 1 724 625 534 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Dete Norway Sweden Switzerland Kingdom 1o|| Australia| New Zealand 
TIy ® 3 IV (A/B)* IV (B)* I] * IV (A/B)| IV (A) | IV (A) 
Ww. w. w. W.S. W.S. Ww. w.s."* 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 106.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.7 92.8 104.5 99.7 
1939 100.2 105.1 98.3 99.4 105.7 105.8 
1941 100.0 102.4 107.9 108.4 129.5 116.3 
1942 102.4 108.1 109.6 113.4 139.0 113.5 
1943 103.2 111.4 104.9 112.3 144.0 116.7 
1944 101.2 | 112.5 99.7 107.1 141.9 121.0 
1945 93.5 118.8 109.6 98.2 137.5 124.9 
1946 110.6 | 123.5 122.9 94.7 145.0 | 1304] . 
1947 124.1 124.4 ** 133.0 102.0 153.1 136.8 | 100.0 
1948 100.0 ** 125.5 135.1 100.0 159.9 a 102.7 
1949 106.2 126.3 126.6 102.2 161.7 eee 105.5 
1949: Oct. 107.6 127.1 ° 103.0 164.6 e 107.1 
Nov. 107.9 127.7 ‘ 103.6 165.5 ° 107.3 
Dec, 106.6 125.7 123.2 103.3 165.0 ° 107.3 
1950: Jan. 107.0 125.7 . 103.8 165.8 . 104.8 
Feb. 109.2 126.3 . 103.9 167.5 i 106.3 
Mar. 108.8 127.0 120.9 103.7 168.8 ‘ 106.8 
April 107.9 126.8 ° 103.9 168.7 . 107.1 
May 109.2 126.1 ° 103.9 169.6 ‘ ooo 
June 110.8 ° 122.0 103.8 170.1 
July | 109.1 125.5 ° 103.7 170.2 
Aug. 109.1 124.9 . 104.2 170.4 
Sept. 110.2 125.8 125.5 104.9 170.8 | 
Oct. on eee ° ase eee ° one 
“Persons cov. || 184° . | =~ 1 
(thousands) /254 ** 528 352 * /7847 519 | 85 144 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 541. 


‘ Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ‘ Jan.-June, 
Sept. and Dec. 7 Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ‘June. ° Average for 1941. 1° Excluding 
Northern Ireland ; annual figures, June. ™ Before 1941, statistics of establishments; since 
Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. '** Including building. 48 From 1937 to 
1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. ‘™ Including working proprietors. * In 1946 
the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 
*® Mar. 1948. *? Average for 1948. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( conel. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 































































































AMERICA ASIA EuROPE 
Date bey! Argentina Israel * Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) IV (B)* IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
W. Ww. Ww.s. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 m . 100.0 100.0 
1938 78.5 e P 99.4 104.9 
1939 92.3 " 100.0 107.7 93.7 
1941 131.4 ° 142 94.2 100.0 ¢ 
1942 161.8 P 183 101.5 97.7 
1943 195.4 100.0 220 106.5 99.4 
1944 190.9 103.4 211 107.7 93.9 
1945 161.3 99.1 210 94.3 110.1 
1946 141.9 99.8 198 115.0 114.5 
1947 154.5 106.7 173 123.0 123.1 
1948 152.4 ‘ee 146 132 131.6 
1949 135.8 wet os 138* 129.9 
1949: Oct. 134.9 eee 192 146 133.3 
Nov. 132.0 ae 193 146 . 
Dec. 137.2 eco 194 150 ° 
1950: Jan. 135.8 al 192 145 134.6 
Feb. 135.9 one 192 148 ° 
Mar. 137.0 —_ 201 152 ° 
April 137.5 ose 204 156 137.2 
May 141.5 eee 211 159 . 
June 146.1 pen ese 159 > 
July een ose evs 112 131.0 
Aug. ese en ose 150 ° 
Sept. ew oe wee 157 * ‘ 
Oct. sain one —_ 157 
Persons cov. 
jemmenniies .--/8 666 ‘ 7 74 * 
Europe (conel.) 
Date France Ireland * * Italy Norway * Sweden? 
IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) 
Ww.s. Ww. Ww. w. Ww. 
1937 100.0 «=> s(100.0 100.0 «| 100.0 
1938 99.1 ” 99.3 ° 98.1 | 99.7 
1939 106.1 101.1 : 100.8 104.1 
1941 84.5 93.6 » 99.1 j 98.0 
1942 97.2 * 88.2 . 97.6 104.3 
1943 100.5" | 90.5 ’ 96.6 | 107.9 
1944 95.8 94.0 : 91.6 | 110.0 
1945 94.2 103.6 ‘ 85.7 | 108.7 »* 
1946 105.1 115.0 108.9 | 1223 
1947 117.4 | 121.7 100.0 123.7 121.8 "* 
1948 121.8 | ere 96.5 131.6 aes 
1949 1221 | ) is r ke 
1949: Oct. 122.7 ° 104.1 
Nov. ° > 93.7 | 
Dec. ‘ 96.8 
1950: Jan. 124.4 93.4 . 
Feb. ° 94.7 ‘ 
Mar. ‘ 103.3 | 
April 123.8 96.5 | 
May ° a" 99.0 
June ° ‘ | we 
July eee 
Aug. . | 
Sept, ‘ | 
Oct. oat oie 
Persons cov. | 
(thousands) 3 500 100 1 724 144 536 




















For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 541. 


* Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. * Including mining. * Commencing 
1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. * Average for 1941. 
* Week in Oct. of each year. 7 Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures 
commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. * Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
4) In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the 
establishment. 
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Cost of Living and Food Prices 










































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Country Northern | Southern Union of ‘ 
Egypt | Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan Tunis South Canada | United 
sia sia Africa States 
Town or no. : Whole Omdur 3 
of localities Cairo country 5 man * Tunis ® 4-11 56-34 
Original base || June-Aug. Aug. Aug. 1935- 1935- 
(= 100) 1939 1939 | 1939 sees sees sees 1939 1939 
Cost of living 
payee a-e a-d a, 6, d* a-e a* a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ° . 100 ° ° 100 100 100 
1938 ° ° 101 100 ° 104 101 98 
1939 100 ¢ 100 * 100 100 ‘ 104 100 97 
1940 113 e 101 110 . 107 104 98 
1941 138 ‘ 105 130 ‘ 112 110 102 
1942 184 ° 111 151 ° 122 116 113 
1943 242 119° 117 173 e 129 117 120 
1944 279 123 122 172? e 133 117 122 
1945 293 126 125 164 ° 137 118 125 
1946 287 129 128 177 e 139 122 136 
1947 279 138 132 215 e 145 134 155 
1948 281 142 142 272 ‘ 153 153 167 
1949 278 148 150 ees ° 159 159 165 
1949: Oct. 278 149 150 159 160 164 
Nov. 281 149 156 * @ 159 160 164 
Dec. 28] 150 159 ° 160 160 163 
1950: Jan. 282 150 159 ° 160 159 163 
Feb. 284 151 159 ° 161 160 162 
Mar. 287 151 160 e 162 162 163 
April 288 152 160 e ° 163 162 163 
May 290 152 160 ° ° 165 162 164 
June 290 153 161 ° ° 167 163 166 
July 292 1565 163 ° ° 166 166 168 
Aug. 295 155 163 e 164 167 168 
Sept. 297 155 163 ° 165 168 169 
Oct. ove 156 164 eee ° eee 169 _ 
Food 
” 
1937 . ‘ , A 100 100 100 
1938 . P P 100 100 105 int 93 
1939 100 100 * 100 * 103 . 104 97 90 
1940 112 ° . 111 122 107 102 92 
1941 141 ° 110 130 152 115 112 100 
1942 194 ‘ 116 138 190 127 123 118 
1943 263 120* 121 139 327 138 127 131 
1944 312 126 124 144 450 144 127 129 
1945 327 135 127 156 612° 147 12 132 
1946 312 140 132 181 766 151 136 152 
1947 299 151 144 229 11165 159 155 184 
1948 298° 160 163 283 1 672 164 189 200 
1949 sania 171 173 one 2 124 169 197 192 
1949 : Oct. 308 170 169 2 316 169 199 191 
Nov. 313 170 188 * 2 319 169 197 191 
Dec. . 172 195 2 255 169 196 187 
1950: Jan. 173 192 - 2 229 171 193 186 
Feb. nike 175 189 ° 2 227 172 195 185 
Mar. 324 175 192 oo 2 195 175 198 186 
April 825 177 194 ° 2 187 176 198 187 
May 327 177 197 2176 181 198 190 
June 326 177 199 2 127 186 203 194 
July 332 177 201 2 129 182 208 199 
Aug. 336 177 201 2147 178 210 198 
Sept. 339 179 201 “eo 179 212 198 
Oct. isan 179 203 _— 213 ese 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light: ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. 


* Aug. 


* June-Aug. 


calculated on a slightly different basis. 
to 1945, including heating and soap. 


* Retail price index ; 
* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
* Calculated with “ seasonal movements eliminated ”. 


including heating, lighting and soap. 
7 As from Jan. 1944, index 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
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America (cont.) 
Country British British 
Bolivia Brazil Gui Hon- British West Indies Chile 
uiana a 
Town or no. George- . | Jamaica St. ‘ 
ai iecalition La Paz | Sao Paulo Pa Belize | Barbados (Kingston)| Vincent Santiago 
Original base Mar.- Sept. Sept. Mar. 
(= 100) Dec. 1936 1939 Dec. 1938 1939 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 1928 
Cost of living 
a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 ° " . ° ‘ ° 100 
1938 131 ° 100 * s 6 . ° 104 
1939 162 100 i 100 * 100 * 100 * 100? 106 
1940 218 105 ° ° 120 120 ‘ 119 
1941 278 117 . > 130 135 . 137 
1942 361 130 1604 135 * 161 152 166 * 173 
1943 441 150 163 ¢ 161* 165 157 179 201 
1944 470 191 160 155 * 178 159 184 224 
1945 496 232 159 166 * 187 159 188 244 
1946 533 276 174 169* 207 165 194 283 
1947 642 328 186 206* 226 195 208 378 
1948 718 361 197 210° 232 235 223 446 
1949 768 359 . 204° 229 246 220 529 
1949: Oct. 785 355 . 203 224 243 218 564 
Nov. 789 362 i > 224 246 225 571 
Dec. 805 365 ‘ 193 228 250 225 568 
1950 : Jan. 368 ‘ 228 250 229 569 
Feb. 270 204 230 ou 231 561 
Mar. 373 ‘ 208 232 253 231 572 
April 376 = 202 242 253 228 579 
May 2 881 ‘ 202 242 255 228 585 
June ‘ 379 201 ose 255 228 595 
July ° 378 201 nee 256 228 ese 
Aug. . ose 202 255 229 ae 
Sept. ; 206 od dea 
Oct. . 213 
Food 
1937 100 ° > ° . ° ° 100 
1938 124 . 100? . . > ° 105 
1939 142 100 ‘ 100 * 100 * 100 * 100 * 103 
1940 176 107 . . 124 124 ‘ 120 
1941 248 121 ‘ . 132 133 137 
1942 316 133 170¢ 136 * 152 144 179 
1943 360 153 164¢ 156* 162 144 - 212 
1944 405 201 154 161* 164 139 172 227 
1945 424 245 156 173° 165 143 176 242 
1946 472 312 176 176* 176 154 182 281 
1947 623 373 185 216* 213 177 193 377 
1948 690 425 200 219° 224 222 210 439 
1949 733 409 cae 208* 218 236 204 504 
1949: Oct. 731 401 on 206 215 235 200 536 
Nov. 742 414 a ‘ 215 241 210 550 
Dec. 756 420 . 192 217 246 210 544 
| 1950: Jan. 421 on ° 216 246 214 547 
| Feb. 425 " 205 216 ee 217 531 
Mar. 429 210 218 253 217 537 
April 434 197 237 254 213 539 
May 442 197 238 257 213 546 
June 439 194 ees 256 213 556 
| July 435 195 es 256 212 ome 
Aug. ain 197 254 212 
Sept. 203 ae ios 
Oct. 211 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


» Mar.-Dec. 


* Sept. 


* Aug. 


* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


* July. 
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INDEX NUMBERS 


OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 

































































AMERICA (cont.) 
Country Colom- | Costa Domin- | Guate- : Neth. 
bia Rica Cuba Repablie male Mexico W. Indies Panama | Paraguay 
Town or no. San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico P 
of localities Bogota José 30 City mala City Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 
Original base July-Dec. Aug. June /Oct, 1939- 
- 100) Feb.1937| 1936 1937 Nov. 1941 1946 1939 1949 |June 1940 1938 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a a-e a-e a-c a-e a a-e 
1937 100 100 100 ° . ‘. 
1938 113 101 114 e ° 100 
1939 118 101 ‘ 116 P ‘ 109 
1940 114 99 . 117 . ‘ 113 
1941 112 102 100? 121 ‘ ‘ 128 
1942 122 123 120 140 . © 144 
1943 141 158 150 ‘ 183 ‘ ‘ 176 
1944 170 167 174 ‘ 230 ‘ . 193 
1945 189 177 181 a 247 Ms ‘ 214 
1946 207 184 202 100* 308 ° e 236 
1947 245 210 227 101 348 H ‘ 309 
1948 285 216 229 108 369 . ° 412 
1949 304 233 220 116 389 100 * ° 557 
1949: Oct. 302 239 2165 125 396 99 ‘ 605 
Nov. 307 242 212 114 397 98 ‘ 633 
Dec. 310 245 212 118 403 97 . 643 
1950: Jan. 310 247 217 402 97 " 661 
Feb. 323 250 215 400 97 . 689 
Mar. 335 249 214 402 96 740 
April 344 248 215 406 96 759 
May 359 250 218 410 96 eee 
June 372 253 218 410 96 ° 838 
July wie 264 220 412 96 e 868 
Aug. sda res 224 416 96 ; 886 
Sept. aati 220 419 97 ° hee 
Oct 218 ioe ids . se 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 ¢ * 100 ° A . 
1938 114 99 100 ‘ 115 ° ° 100 
1939 121 96 94 ‘ 115 . ‘ 106 
1940 115 91 92 ‘ 112 . 100 108 
1941 111 95 100 100? 115 ‘ . 125 
1942 123 119 132 117 131 : 153 137 
1943 145 149 151 142 168 “ 156 157 
1944 184 160 172 176 : 217 ‘ 159 172 
1945 207 181 194 183 ‘ 234 . 162 188 
1946 222 187 213 210 100 * 303 i 175 223 
1947 266 219 249 253 101 348 P 194 281 
1948 306 218 272 241 112 367 . 199 373 
1949 317 221 234 209 123 383 100? 185 487 
1949: Oct. 311 224 224 206 138 389 98 182 499 
Nov. 316 229 221 203 120 389 97 183 493 
Dec. 318 234 218 200 126 393 96 182 522 
1950: Jan. 320 239 219 213 - 388 95 180 637 
Feb. 336 239 218 210 van 385 95 178 648 
Mar. 353 234 218 207 oo 387 94 176 734 
April 367 233 222 213 ove 391 95 174 746 
May 388 235 223 221 ~ 395 95 178 cee 
June 404 237 226 223 396 95 178 eee 
July oon 241 232 225 398 95 181 eo 
Aug. om ose 236 231 401 96 181 
Sept. 231 219 404 97 180 
Oct. a 215 aa a 179 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov 


* Consumers’ price index ; Aug. 1946=—100. 


* June. 


* July-Dec. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
Country 
Peru a Uruguay || Burma Ceylon | Cyprus India 
Town or no. : Monte- Ahmed- 
_of localities Lima 6 video Rangoon | Colombo 5 abad Bombay 
Ori base Nov.1938- Aug.1926-|July 1933- 
= 100) 1934-36 |Mar.1941| 1929 1931 April 1939 Aug. 1939 July 1927\June 1934 
Cost of living 
Capea a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 ‘ 100 100 
1938 101 99 99 . 93 100 
1939 100 105 97 108 * 100 * 96 100 
1940 107 ° 110 107 112 ‘ 104 106 
1941 117 100 * 109 122 122 . 114 117 
1942 131 136 * 112 : 162 220 150 148 
1943 143 140 118 ‘ 197 254 271 218 
1944 164 143 121 ‘ 200 235 278 224 
1945 182 146 139 ° 221 232 261 222 
1946 199 158 153 381 ** 229 245 275 244 
1947 258 180 177 388 252 269° 289 263 
1948 337 178 180 360 260 337 319 286 
1949 388 163 189 * 486 258 324 326 290 
1949: Oct. 405 159 181 457 259 321 329 290 
Nov. 417 160 180 436 262 333 332 292 
Dec. 419 158 181 425 264 329 328 291 
1950: Jan. 423 158 179 432 271 100’ 314 292 
Feb. 427 158 180 418 271 103 329 288 
Mar. 427 158 181 408 266 101 342 285 | 
April 426 158 183 397 266 102 351 290 
May 432 158 179 400 266 103 349 294 
June 431 157 180 419 271 103 349 294 
July 432 157 181 449 272 101 349 301 
Aug. 427 160 179 441 274 102 357 304 
Sept. ona _ 178 419 283 104 357 305 
Oct. 388 279 106 — ows 
Food | 
1937 100 100 {00 100 oo 
1938 98 ° 96 97 ° . 91 99 
1939 92 ‘ 102 95 112% 100 * 96 100 | 
1940 101 . 107 111 116 ° 107 110 
1941 115 100* 107 132 129 ‘ 116 123 
1942 129 148 ¢ iii ° 185 224 164 158 
1943 143 149 118 a 213 208 815 221 
1944 163 153 122 ° 210 220 316 231 
1945 182 157 146 ° 229 222 294 238 
1946 196 179 163 549 * 234 245 327 278 
1947 271 213 202 463 261 264° 349 302 
1948 364 211 197 403 286 320 362 305 
1949 423 187 197 573 298 301 380 $21 
1949: Oct. 442 183 184 539 302 299 388 328 
Nov. 461 184 181 508 306 319 394 332 
Dec. 463 182 181 493 308 303 380 329 
1950: Jan. 472 181 179 501 321 100’ 366 332 
Feb. 478 182 180 479 319 106 391 324 
Mar. 478 182 183 459 313 102 413 317 
April 476 182 185 446 310 104 431 325 
May 484 181 176 456 313 106 427 333 
June 482 180 179 487 319 107 427 333 
July 484 180 180 549 321 102 427 344 
Aug. 473 186 177 543 323 104 442 349 
Sept. ove bon 175 506 3835 106 440 350 
Oct. a one hin 456 827 109 = ou 
_ Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
us. * Aug.-Dec. * Aug. * Mar. ‘* June and Dec. ‘* New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 
— . = — * Average calculated for a period of less than one year.* * New retail price index ; 
an. 1950 = . 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





















































Asia (cont.) 
Country 
Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon | Philippines 
Town or no. 
of localities Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut Manila 
Original base Mar. 1936- June-Aug. 
= 100) July 1938 | July 1938 | yo, 1937 | Aus- 1939 1948 1939 1941 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index S S oe oe oe og a 
1937 ‘ , 100 " . ° 100 
1938 ° ; 114 ° ° ° 104 
1939 . ° 121 100? ° 100 * 105 
1940 ° ° 134 118 P 110* 110 
1941 ° . 184 141 e ° 112 
1942 ° ° 326 194 ° 287 ° 
1943 ° ° 787 232 ° 441 
1944 . } 916 237 e 560 . 
1945 ° ‘ 779 253 e 607 776 
1946 ° ° 698 267 274 553 585 
1947 ° ‘ 707 271 57 600 434 
1948 ° ° 775 338 100 492 410 
1949 ° ° 845 347 138 461 385 
1949: Oct. ‘ é 842 324 137 419 373 
Nov i é 810 322 131 428 381 
Dec. . ‘ 782 321 134 429 370 
1950: Jan. ° . 769 320 136 425 372 
Feb. ° ‘i 759 319 130 423 378 
Mar. ° ‘ 733 319 128 417 380 
April . . 705 319 124 416 372 
May ° ° 685 319 126 423 359 
June . ° 685 317 124 410 362 
July ° ‘ 670 317 127 415 one 
Aug. ° P 653 321 130 one 
Sept. ° . 655 324 130 
Oct. ° ° one eee oes 
Food 
1937 ‘ ‘ 100 ° ° 100 
1938 100° 100 * 112 ° 104 
1939 ° ° 114 100* 100 * 107 
1940 . 125 122 114* 112 
1941 187 154 113 
1942 346 238 435 P 
1943 872 287 612 . 
1944 928 285 663 ° 
1945 ° rs 774 313 P 732 945 
1946 ° . 696 334 32¢ 662 729 
1947 2 351 1 682 703 334 64 604 470 
1948 1310 1 208 781 435 100 626 437 
1949 1 265 1084 870 420 134 569 405 
1949: Oct. 1 256 1031 882 380 130 476 389 
Nov. 1 417 973 818 377 123 503 403 
Dec. 1313 992 773 375 125 616 380 
1950: Jan. 1374 1040 757 375 127 505 381 
Feb. 1 3565 1 060 745 373 123 507 385 
Mar. 1 410 1 242 721 372 121 496 387 
April 1579 1 481 687 372 118 493 372 
May 1 506 1618 667 372 122 613 349 
June 1 642 1 685 670 369 117 478 352 
July 1 626 1 662 649 369 121 484 ooo 
Aug. 1411 1578 613 368 124 ese 
Sept. 1414 1 537 616 372 ont 
Oct. 1 449 1 6565 wes ove 

















Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


Aug. *June-Aug. *Jan. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July: index 
of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family 
with a monthly income of f1.25-50. 




















Comp 


* New 
series 








ex 
ly 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 

































































Asta (concl.) Europe 
Country 
Thailand Viet-Nam || Austria’ | Belgium*| Denmark| Finland France 
Town or no. 
of localities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 62 200 82 Paris 
o rar * ad 1938 1925 Mar, 1938 | 1936-1938 | 1935 1935 1938 
Cost of living 
Gustine a-6 a-e a-c, @ ac, é a-¢ a-e a, 6 
1937 . 100 . 100 100 100 . 
1938 100 114 100° 104 102 103 100 
1939 103 117 ° 104 104 105 108 
1940 113 136 ‘ 130 125 129 
1941 133 149 150 148 160 
1942 177 191 ° 156 174 176 
1943 222 251 . 158 197 224 
1944 467 384 P 160 209 2865 
1945 905 ‘ é é 162 292 393 
1946 1072 1 825 ¢ ° ° 161 467 645 
1947 1 247 2921 ° 340 166 606 I 030 
1948 1 247 3935 ° 390 170 815 1 632 
1949 1198 4808 403 378 171 830 1817 
1949: Oct. 1 164 4776 431 873 170 858 1 886 
Nov. 1 186 4741 463 874 ° 855 1912 
Dec. 1 188 4 764 471 372 » 856 1 920 
1950 : Jan. 11765 4808 * 463 368 174 864 1 910 
Feb. 1214 4808 450 370 > 870 1 920 
Mar. 1 285 4 664 441 368 > 882 1 906 
April 1 295 4 760 442 367 178 888 1 922 
May 1 268 4 808 442 367 ‘ 904 1 906 
June de 4 904 445 365 > 971 1 846 
July 4952 450 366 179 969 1 8265 
Aug. 5 000 450 373 > 961 1 925 
Sept. e096 458 389 ° 974 2 007 
Oct. 497 392 185 998 2 043 
Food 
1937 100 . 100 100 100 i 
1938 125 100 * 105 104 101 100 
1939 125 ‘ 105 106 105 108 
1940 147 é . 129 128 129 
1941 149 é 157 151 149 
1942 170 é 162 177 174 
1943 210 e 161 197 224 
1944 311 ‘ 162 200 276 
1945 . ° 163 312 377 
1946 1933 ¢* é ‘ 163 491 645 
1947 3 269 ° 303 170 719 1043 
1948 4424 ‘ 382 173 950 1 662 
1949 5 291 445 362 175 979 1814 
1949: Oct. 5 050 491 357 175 1 033 1 901 
Nov. 5 024 529 357 ‘ 1 023 1 930 
Dec. 5 050 631 355 1 025 1 9387 
1950: Jan. 5 132° 611 353 186 1 036 1 921 
‘eb. 5132 481 351 é 1 040 1 929 
Mar. 4973 4765 346 a 1 053 | 1 920 
April 4920 443 344 193 1 063 | 1 942 
May 4973 439 343 ‘ 1 090 1 926 
June 4920 441 339 ° 1180 } 1 858 
July . 4973 460 340 206 1185 1 839 
Aug. 5 026 458 352 e 1 163 1 938 
Sept. ; al 468 370 : 1 162 | 2 009 
Oct. ° an 615 372 215 1180 2 043 






































‘ Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. 


* Retail price index. 


* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series, 


* Mar.-Dec. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Mar. 
* New 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) : 
| Europe (cont.) 
Country | Luxem- 
Germany Greece Iceland Ireland Italy bourg 
Town or no. ; — 1 
| of localities Bizonal area Athens Reykjavik 120 62 9 
° 
| Original base Jan.-Mar. ( 
| (= 100) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 1938 1914 x 
| Cost of living « 
Composition ( 
el tie laden a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-c, € c 
1937 : 100 . 100 100 100 
1938 100 101 > 102 108 103 
1939 ‘ 100 100 * 105 112 102 
1940 . 111 128 121 131 111 * 
1941 ° ‘ 160 133 152 ° 
1942 ° ‘ 206 147 175 ° 
1943 . ‘ 256 166 294 ° 
1944 ° ° 268 174 1 308 173 * 
1945 ° 1 909 277 173 2575 215 
1946 . 14 625 293 171 3 039 272 
1947 . 17 586 315 181 ¢ 4925 284 
1948 162 24 909 322 186 5 214 302 * 
1949 160 28 575 330 188 5 291 319 
1949: Oct. 155 27 914 337 ° 5 143 329 1 
Nov. 156 28 423 338 188 5 156 327 
Dec. 156 28 534 340 ° 5 116 330 
1950: Jan. 154 29 914 342 ° 5 097 330 1 
Feb. 154 30 548 347 188 5110 328 
Mar. 153 30 324 ~ 459 ° 5 040 328 
April 153 29 408 468 ° 5 115 325 
May 156 29 473 482 191 5 124 325 
June 151 29 709 500 e 5 192 327 
July 149 30 789 528 ‘ 5 193 326 
Aug. 148 31 032 532 188 5 284 331 
Sept. 148 oe 532 ‘ 5 390 333 
Oct. 149 oi 560 . “ 340 = 
Food * 
1937 : 100 ° 100 ° 100 
1938 100 97 4 102 100 104 
1939 ; 95 100 * 104 2 103 
1940 107 137 117 ° 111* 
1941 189 129 ° ° 
1942 264 143 ° ° 
1943 ° 330 159 ° ° 
1944 334 168 ° 173 * 
1945 1 764 342 169 ° 209 
1946 15 776 361 169 3 586 254 
1947 19 511 373 183 ¢ 5 834 271 
1948 156* 29 369 360 188 6 083 289 * 
1949 165 34 011 365 188 6 069 321 
1949: Oct. 160 32 713 377 { 5 834 340 19 
Nov. 162 33 518 378 188 5 850 340 
Dec. 163 33 021 382 ° & 789 346 
1950: Jan. 160 35 335 389 ° 5 760 345 19 
Feb. 160 36 370 390 188 5778 342 
Mar. 159 36 099 469 ° 5 658 342 
April 160 34 570 483 ‘ 56770 336 
May 168 34 747 488 192 & 789 336 
June 157 35 239 521 - 5 888 339 
July 153 37 000 544 é 5 844 336 
Aug. 150 36 999 558 185 5 962 342 
Sept. 149 | pee 563 ° 6 090 345 
Oct. 150 614 . _ coe 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Com 
1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. * Jan.-Mar. * Average calculated for a period of less than . 
one year. * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d. spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. * New ton. 
series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. Jar 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 






































Evuropg (cont.) 
Country 
Nether | Norway | Poland | Portugal| Saar Spain Sweden 
Town or no. 
of localities 6 31 Warsaw Lisbon ricken 50 95 
base July 1938-| 
= 100) 1938-1939 1938 1947 June 1939 Jan. 1948 |July 1936 1935 
Cost of living 
Gua a-e a-e a-e a, b a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 ° > 100 * 100 * 
1938 101 103 100 102 102 
1939 102 105 101* 164** 105 104 
1940 117 122 ° 111 178 118 118 
1941 134 143 122 232 134 137 
1942 143 152 138 247 144 149 
1943 149 155 154 246 146 153 
1944 153 * 157 P 172 257 145 153 
1945 176 * 160 66 188 2765 145 152 
1946 192 * 164 77 208 361 145 155 
1947 199 165 100 211 424 150 156 
1948 206 164 104 205 100° 453 157 166 
1949 219 164 108 213 115° 478 160 170 
1949: Oct. 217 164 107 219 118 489 171 
ov. 221 164 108 218 119 4965 ‘ 171 
226 164 111 216 118 500 160 169 
1950: Jan. 230 165’ 116 222 117 509 ° 170 
Feb. 234 165 117 217 118 617 : 170 
Mar. 237 166 115 215 116 522 161 170 
April 237 170 ons 2265 117 523 s 170 
May 237 171 eee 214 117 622 P 170 
June 241 171 ous 208 117 621 161 171 
July 240 172 _ 208 114 621 é 171 
Aug. 239 172 ode 211 115 ood ° 171 
Sept. 243 178 7 210 123 wa 162 172 
Oct. ~ vie oss 209 123 pal - 172 
Food 
1937 100 100 . P 100+ 100 * 
1938 102 104 ° 100 ° 104 103 
1939 103 106 ° 101* 178** 106 107 
1940 121 127 ° 111 216 121 120 
1941 145 152 e 124 300 138 142 
1942 159 158 7 141 318 149 155 
1943 161 160 ° 164 310 149 153 
1944 166 * 161 . 173 323 147 148 
1945 170 * 163 74 192 347 146 146 
1946 195 * 163 82 217 . 491 147 149 
1947 213 162 100 220 P 681 155 154 
1948 230 158 102 211 100 * 599 167 166 
1949 252 156 108 218 106° 623 169 168 
1949: Oct. 246 155 104 2265 112 640 . 170 
Nov. 254 155 106 224 113 650 ; 169 
Dec. 260 155 111 221 112 655 169 168 
1950: Jan. 265 155° 119 227 110 668 ° 169 
Feb. 273 155 120 222 111 680 ° 170 
Mar. 277 156 117 220 107 687 169 169 
April 276 167 oe 232 109 686 ° 170 
May 279 169 Sub 217 108 683 ° 170 
June 287 170 jab 213 108 679 170 170 
July 281 171 eee 213 103 679 ° 171 
Aug. 278 169 —_ 216 106 die > 171 
Sept. 279 179 wan 216 110 _— 172 172 
Oct. hike ae oon 214 110 nai ° 171 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


2 Weights based on family budget enquiries. * Weights based on estimates of te consump- 
tion. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. ee dept. and Dec. 
*Jan. ’ New series, with base 1949 — 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 












































Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 
Country Switzer- United New 
land Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii Zealand 
Town or no. 
of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 
3 ao June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index ad ae oe os oe oe os 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° > 100 
1938 100 100 101 103 ° ° 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100? ° 107 
1940 110 * 112 119 110 ° > 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 116 
1942 142 232 130 125 ° > 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 > 100 * 123 
1944 152 338 130 129 172 102 125 
1945 153 353 132 129 167 104 127 
1946 152 341 132 131 169 113 128 
1947 159 343 100 * 136 191 128 132 
1948 164 345 108 148 208 135 142 
1949 163 378 111 162 210 131 145 * 
1949 : Oct. 162 381 112 211 
ov 162 376 112 169 * > 146 * 
Dec. 162 379 113 . 127 
1950: Jan. 160 383 113 212 ° 
eb. 159 388 113 171 * ° ° 146 * 
Mar. 159? 382 113 P > 126 
April 159 374 114 ° 212 . . 
May 159 361 114 176 * ° ° 151 * 
June 159 357 114 ‘ A 126 e 
July 159 350 114 . 211 ° ° 
Aug. 160 343 113 180 * é . 156 * 
Sept. 161 341 114 ‘ p 129 ° 
Oct. 162 om 115 " 219 i ° 
Food 
, 
1937 100 100 100 100 ; 100 
1938 100 98 101 104 . . 104 
1939 102 98 101 109 100 * ; 110 
1940 113 * 111i 118 110 ‘ ‘ 113 
1941 135 141 121 111 e e 116 
1942 155 275 116 121 ‘ P 118 
1943 163 449 119 122 . 100 * 119 
1944 166 399 121 120 167 100 121 
1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 120 
1946 162 405 122 122 167 117 121 
1947 171 400 100 * 129 185 141° 128 
1948 177 410 108 148 200 149 145 
1949 176 460 114 164 — 144 149 * 
1949: Oct. 177 465 119 165 on 150 153 
Nov. 176 457 119 167 q 139 152 
Dec. 175 464 120 171 : 134 152 
1950: Jan. 173 471 120 171 eée 135 150 
Feb. 172 484 121 173 ° 134 150 
Mar. 174° 471 121 175 ° 133 150 
April 174 460 122 178 bee 131 152 
May 176 435 125 179 ‘ 130 160 
June 177 430 123 179 ‘ 134 166 
July 177 420 122 ove oée 135 168 
Aug. 180 408 121 ewe ; 138 169 
Sept. 181 406 122 Ste ‘ 139 170 
Oct. 182 ome 125 one bss 138 174 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food: 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous, 


1 Aug. * New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Mar. * Interim 
index: 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. * New consumers’ price index, spliced by I.L.0. to old series; 
21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. * Quarterly average. 7 Revised series ; composition, a-e. 
* Including heating. * Average of 8 months. 
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Hours of Work 







































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
Date Egypt? nited States|| Argentina * Mexico * Japan France 
. . Mi., man. : 
: Mi., man. Mi., man. 4 ° Mi., man. 
Mi., man., ° ’ |/Man., constr. ° ° constr., com., ° , 
constr., serv. pene Om, com., transp.. constr., transp., serv., constr., com., 
nsp., serv. transp. ete. transp., serv. 
1937 ‘ . 45.49 ° 40.7 
1938 . A 45.49 . : 
1939 ‘ % 44.50 45.16 
1940 e 4 45.25 43.60 
1941 ‘ . 45.05 45.64 
1942 55.0 45.05 45.79 
1943 51.5 46.4 46.31 45.84 
1944 50.5 46.2 46.34 45.32 : 
1945 50.5 45.0 46.68 45.88 ‘ 
1946 51.0 43.0 ae 45.60 ° 44.0 
1947 51.5 42.3 45.96 50.6 * 45.0 
1948 51.5 41.6 ue 50.4 45.0 
1949 asi 40.9 49.0 44.5 
1949: Mar. 41.5 50.6 44.4 
June 39.2 50.8 44.6 
Sept. 41.3 50.1 44.6 
Dec. ins 50.0 44.6 
1950: Mar. 48.6 44.7 
June 51.9 on? 
Persons cov. 115 49 436 68 
(thousands) (1948) (Oct. 1949) (1939) 
Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
Ireland * Sweden * PR. mak ? Australia * New Zealand * 
Date sRY~2 
. Mi., man. Mi.*, man. : : 
Mi., man., ’ ’ ’ , Mi., man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 
constr., constr., eonsts,, com., transp., serv. com., transp., etc. 
ransp., serv. com., transp., transp.*, 
. serv. serv.® M. | Ww. M. | Ww. 
1937 43.9 46.9 . 45.06 44.59 41.10 41.39 
1938 43.9 45.7 46.5 44.89 44.45 41.01 41.31 
1939 ; 45.2 . 44.56 44.38 40.99 41.31 
1940 46.4 * 44.15 44.20 41.00 41.31 
1941 46.9 " 43.88 44.03 41.01 41.31 
1942 > 47.0 ‘ 43.74 44.03 41.01 41.31 
1943 43.5 47.1 50.0 43.63 44.03 41.01 41.31 
1944 43.4 47.0 48.6 43.62 44.03 40.99 41.31 
1945 44.5 47.2 47.4 43.60 44.03 40.87 41.22 
1946 44.7 47.0 46.2 43.59 44.03 40.50 40.11 
1947 44.6 vad 45.2 43.57 44.03 40.06 40.00 
1948 45.3 * 39.96 40.00 39.98 40.00 
1949 45.4 39.96 40.00 on vi 
1949: Mar. 45.3 39.96 40.00 
June " 39.96 40.00 
Sept. 45.4 39.96 40.00 
Dec. ° 39.96 40.00 
1950: Mar. 45.6 39.96 40.00 
June ‘ 39.96 40.00 
Persons cov. 6 000 
(thousands) (Oct. 1947) 



































+ Annual figures: average of Jan. and July, except 1942: July. 


* Dec. 


figures; and 1946: May. 
June of each year. 


* Normal year; 
classification, 0 


* One week in Oct. of each year. 
*? Manual workers. Annual 
* Normal hours; March of each year. 
ct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 


* Buenos Aires. 


* Oct. of each year. 


* Nov., except 1937: July; 1938 and 1939: averages of semi-annual 
: Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July. 
a to changes in industrial 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
IN MANUFACTURING 











































































































AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 
Date Cc ho- 
United . | Puerto Israel * s FP in meng he : 
Canada States Mexico Rico is ae ae Japan *|/Austria Gove land * France 
1937 ; 38.6 : _ A : 9.91 45.0 40.4 
1938 ‘ 35.6 Pa ; . A 9.94 : ° 45.9 38.8 
1939 3 37.7 45.16 ‘ , A 9.46 . 44.98 *| 45.1 40.7 
1940 m 38.1 43.60 : ; 9.45 : ; 44.8 ‘ 
1941 ‘ 40.6 45.60 ; P 4 9.50 44.2°) 37.8 
1942 é 42.9 45.56 ; - ; 9.58 45.1 40.9 
1943 ‘ 44.9 P ‘ 49.7 43.5 9.67 . . 45.7 44.7 
1944 ‘ 45.2 46.32 ‘ 49.2 44.9 10.17 ‘ = 45.6 42.6 
1945 44.3 43.4 a ’ 49.2 44.1 S 9.92 ‘. « 44.9 42.1 
1946 42.7 40.4 aia 35.3 14 ; : “ee: ; 45.16""| 44.3 43.3 
1947 42.5 40.4 ond 34.6 48.9 42.5 8.0 164.4 46.10 44.3 44.6 
1948 42.2 40.1 0k 35.5 » 4 7.9 178.7 46.76 45.0 44.6 
1949 42.3 39.2 at 34.7 44.0 42.0 ints 185.8 3* -_ 44.2 43.7 
1949: Mar. 42.9 39.1 ‘ 33.3 7.9 186.9 44.7 43.6 
June 41.8 38.8 ‘ 37.2 7.7 186.3 ** 42.1 43.7 
Sept. 42.7 39.6 . 33.7 é . 7.7 188.9 sins 45.0 43.8 
Dec. 39.9 39.8 . 35.1 - x sas 195.5 ona 45.0 44.1 
1950: Mar. 42.8 39.7 ‘ bee . F < iin rat 45.2 44.1 
June 42.5 40.5 . ae ‘ ° poh cal we ate a 
Persons cov. || 787 | 8845 |] 64 a b ery (Sept 96 
(thousands) (1948) | (1949) |) (1939) (Mar. 1949) 1949 1949) (1949) 
Europe (concl.) | 
Date Netherlands *” : 
Ger- Ire- Italy ** M Nor- Swe- |Switzer- _— 
many **| land ** y M. oanat> A way den ** land fam, 4 
skil . unskil. 
skil. 
1937 . . ‘i . . ‘ 44.8 47.2 47.1 . 
1938 49.5 44.2 9 - . ‘ 44.1 46.3 46.3 46.3 
1939 ‘ 44.6 4 48.0 48.5 48.5 45.2 45.6 47.1 ' 
1940 : 44.4 7 43.5 44.0 44.5 42.7 46.6 47.3 
1941 . 43.5 4 42.5 46.0 47.5 43.7 47.0 47.0 
1942 ‘ 43.1 ‘ 47.0 48.5 49.0 42.9 47.2 46.8 4 
1943 ; 43.3 . 49.0 49.5 50.5 42.2 47.3 47.1 49.9 
1944 . 43.6 “ 2 , : 41.1 47.2 47.4 48.2 
1945 . 44.4 . 45.5 46.5 47.0 41.2 474 47.6 47.0 
1946 39.7 *°| 44.7 A 48.5 48.5 49.0 ode 46.8 47.8 46.0 
1947 39.1 44.6 8.00 49.0 48.5 49.0 ate acs 47.9 44.7 
1948 42.4 | 446 | 7.93 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.0 a es 47.1 | 44.9% 
1949 46.5 i 7.96 a Mf: whe os | ie 47.4 ba 
1949: Mar. 45.3 . 7.92 | 47.4 45.0 
June 46.3 ‘ 7.97 47.4 , 
Sept. 47.4 : 8.02 47.5 
Dec. 46.9 ‘ 7.93 re | ‘ 47.4 
1950: Mar. 47.2 | eee hs , mae ae: ; 47.3 
June 48.2 , “Ss ee | : | F 47.5 ™ 
| 
891 97 1712 | 254 543 
Persons cov 02 33 
P (Sept. | (Oct. (Sept. | | (May { 
(thousands) 1949) | 1946) | 1949) (1948) | (1937) | i946) | (1949) 




















1 Oct. of each year. * Adults. 1943: June; 1944 and 1945: Oct.; 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. * Hours per 
day. ‘ Including mining. Hours per month. ‘* Including mining. ‘* Original data, hours per fortnight, divided 
by two. * Annual figures: 1938, Jan.-Aug.; 1942, Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec.; commencing 1943, average of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. *Mar. * Since 1941, the statis- 
tics cover an increased number of establishments. *'® Average of nine months. * Average of Feb. and Oct. 
12 Average of eight months. ** Per week: 46.6. ‘'* Bizonal area. Including building. ‘** Including mining 
(men only). One week in Oct. of each year. ** Hours perday. '’ One week in Sept., Oct., or Nov. ** Including 
mining. Nov., except 1937: July; 1938 and 1939: averages of semi-annual figures; 1946: June. * Manual 
workers. Annual figures: Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July. * Average of June, Sept. and Dec. 
*1 See preceding page, note 10. ** Sept. 1950: 47.8. 
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1950. v+824 pp. 

This comprehensive study describes lucidly and succinctly the work of the 
various public and voluntary agencies interested in child care in Israel. Maternity 
and infant welfare, medical care, pre-school and school hygiene, nutrition, voca- 
tional guidance and training, the protection of young workers, evening schools 
and recreation facilities are some of the important subjects treated. There are 
also sections describing special facilities for mentally or physically handicapped 
children and children who have been emotionally disturbed, as well as infor- 
mation on the measures which have been designed to meet problems peculiar to 
Israel, such as the education and maintenance of immigrant youth, the inte- 
gration of varying national elements, labour in collective settlements, and the 
provision of facilities for Arab youth. 


MINISTERIO DE FINANZAS DE LA Nact6n, Argentina. Caja Nacional de Ahorro 
Postal. Ahorro Olrero. Manual para el dirigente. Buenos Aires, 1950. 142 pp. 


Ministry OF HEALTH, United Kingdom. National Health Service : The Development 
of Consultant Services. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 39 pp. 9d. 
The aim of this memorandum is to assist the regional hospital boards under 

the National Health Service in England and Wales in the planning and future 
development of the consultant services for which they are responsible. It states 
objectives and suggests methods by which over a period of years these objectives 
may be reached, starting with existing resources in building and personnel. The 
system proposed would consist in making available at each hospital centre, as 
defined, the range of consultants needed for the treatment of its population ; 
smaller centres would share their services with other centres. The organisation 
and staffing of the several consultant services are discussed in detail. 


Musatem GracaMAn, René. La Ley No. 6.174 de medicina preventiva y el servicio 
médico nacional de empleadvs. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de 
licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de 
Chile. Santiago, Editorial Juridica de Chile, 1950. 89 pp. 


PEREIRA AGUILERA, Waldo. La Seguridad Social en Chile. Santiago de Chile, 
Escuela Nacional de Artes Graficas, 1950. 227 pp. 


Public Finance—Finances Publiques. Vol. V, No. 3, 1950. Pp. 199-496. 

This special number of an “ international quarterly devoted to the study of fiscal 
policy and related problems” contains as a supplement the complete series of 
national reports submitted to the Monaco Congress of the International Institute 
of Public Finance on the “ Financial Aspects of the Administration of Social 
Insurance”. The reports relate to the following countries: the Netherlands (by 
Dr. G.M.J. Veldkamo); France (Prof. Paul Durand); the United Kingdom (Prof. 
Alan T. Peacock) ; the United States (Mrs. Selma J. Mushkin) ; Italy (Mr. Giuseppe 
Petrilli) ; Switzerland (Dr. A. Saxer) ; Germany (Dr. Johannes Krohn) ; U.S.S.R. 
(Prof. A. Michelson and Dr. E. Vessillier) ; and Belgium (Mr. W. Leén). A general 
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survey, based on an analysis of the national reports, is given in a general intro- 
ductory report by Mr. Henri Fuss, State Commissioner and President of the Belgian 
National Social Security Office. The periodical itself includes an article by Mr. Knut 
Getz Wold on the “ Economic and Financial Aspects of Social Insurance Schemes ”, 
which, as the editor points out, “ is in keeping with the further contents” of the 
number although it does not form part of the series of reports. 

While it is clearly not possible here to give even an idea of the substance of 
these thoughtful and authoritative studies, it may be worth stressing the value 
of the fact that they treat the financing of social security not as a problem standing 
alone but in the context of public finance. 


Social Security 1950 Explained: What the Amended Social Security Law Means. 
CCH Unemployment Insurance Reports Edition. New York, Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 1950. 128 pp. $1. 

This pamphlet contains a useful description of the provisions of the United 
States Social Security Act as they exist after the extensive changes introduced 
by the amendments of 28 August 1950. It deals mainly with the contribution 
and benefit provisions of the national old-age and survivors’ insurance programme. 


Living Conditions. 


CamMERA D1 ComMERCIO, INDUSTRIA E AGRICOLTURA DI GENovA. Alti Ufficiali del 
1° Congresso Nazionale per il Turismo dei Lavoratori, Nervi, 8-11 giugno 1950. 
Genoa, Fratelli Pagano, 1950. 503 pp. 

The official record of the proceedings of the First National Congress on Workers’ 
Tourist Travel in Italy, together with the text of the resolutions adopted and a 
report on the enquiry into the uses to which workers put their holidays, carried 
out by the “ Doxa” agency on behalf of the Genoa Chamber of Commerce, Industry 
and Agriculture. 


GrusTetro, Mario. Problemi del turismo dei lavoratori. Estratto dal Resoconto 


Generale publicato negli Atti Ufficiali del 1° Congresso Nazionale per lo sviluppo 
del Turismo dei Lavoratori, Nervi, 8-11 giugno 1950. Genoa, Fratelli Pagano, 
1950. 52 pp. 


GOVERNMENT Hovustnc Loans Boarp, Trinidad and Tobago. Report by the Chair- 
man on the Administration of the Government Housing Loans Board for the 
Sixth Financial Period ending 31st December, 1948. Port of Spain, Government 
Printer, 1950. 8 pp. 16 cents. 


JacQquEMyYns, G. L’alimentation dans les budgets familiaux, 1947-1948. Institut 
universitaire d’information sociale et économique (INSOC), 1950, No. 2. 
Brussels, 1950. 91 pp. 


MusaLeM Sarriké, José. Los Problemas de la Alimentacién y los Acuerdos de Hot 
Springs. Mernoria de prueba para optar al grado de licenciado en la Facultad 
de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, Editorial 
Juridica de Chile, 1950. Pp. 845-468. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEw YorK. State Education Department, Bureau 
of Home Economics Education. Planning Guide : Homemaking Education. 
Albany, N.Y., 1950. v-+190 pp. (looseleaf). 


Agriculture. 


CAmara AGRICOLA DE VENEZUELA. Ciclo de conferencias organizado por la Cémara 
activa durante el pertodo 1949-1950. Compiladas y publicadas con ocasién de la 
II Convencién Nacional de Agricultores y Criadores. Caracas, 1950. 165 pp. 


— II Convencién Nacional de Agricultores y Criadores. Acta Final. Caracas, 
1950. 105 pp. 
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CONFEDERACION DE ASOCIACIONES RURALES DE BUENOS AIRES ¥Y LA PAMPA, 
Memoria y Balance, 18° ejercicio, Abril 1° de 1949 a 31 de Marzo de 1950. Buenos 
Aires, 1950. 79 pp. 


InstrruTo po AcUcar E po Atcoor. 1° Congresso Acucareiro Nacional. Anais. 
Vol. I. Rio de Janeiro, 1950. 243 pp. 


LiceaGca, José V. El Caso Laurencena. Ideas en torno a una politica agraria. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Polémica Radical, 1950. 124 pp. 5 pesos. 


ORGANISATION FOR EvuroPEAN Economic Co-OPERATION. Agricultural Advisory 
Services in European Countries. Report of a Working Party of Experts. Paris, 
1950. 2382 pp. 

Besides a review of the agricultural advisory services in 15 European countries, 
the report contains conclusions and recommendations on the operation of such 
services. 


— Farm Advisory Methods for Grassland Improvements. Conference organised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture for France in Co-operation with the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation. Proceedings. Paris, 1950. 135 pp. 
Includes papers contributed by experts from nine European countries on various 

aspects of the part played by research and advisory services in improving grassland 

farming and on some specific grassland problems. 


— Hybrid Maize (Corn) in European Countries. Report by United States Spe- 
cialists. Paris, 1950. 68 pp. 


VAsquez Pérez, Osvaldo. La alimentacién y la agricultura ante la Comisién 
Econémica para América Latina. Relaciones entre la CEPAL y la FAO. 
Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias 
Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, Editorial Juri- 
dica de Chile, 1950. Pp. 265-344. 


Co-operation. 


CouTantT, Louis. L’Evolution du Droit Coopératif de ses Origines d 1950. La double 
Tendance vers son Unification et son Autonomie. La Loi du 10 septembre 
1947. La Codification en cours. Preface by Paul Ramaprier. Rheims, Editions 
Matot-Braine, 1950. 875 pp. 750 francs. 

A careful study bringing out the main features of co-operative law in France 
as built up primarily by custom and by legislation and secondarily by theory and 
judicial practice. In the first of the two parts of his work, the author traces the 
evolution of co-operative legislation from the, first tentative measures in 1848 to 
the Co-operative Act of 10 September 1947 and describes the interpretation of 
this legislation by jurists and by the courts. In the second part he examines the 
most recent developments in co-operative law (from 1947 to 1950) and then embarks 
on a study of its codification. In conclusion, he draws attention to the need of 
establishing it as an independent branch of law. 


Ganpul, Chunilal Maneklal. The Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925. As 
last amended up to 30th June 1950, with explanatory and critical notes and case 
law up-to-date. Bombay, Co-operators’ Book Depot, 1950. xxiv+304 pp. 
10 rupees. 

A publication which derives its special value from the comments on the Act 
and the references to the relevant case law. It provides in addition valuable 
information on the administrative and departmental regulations affecting the busi- 
ness of co-operative societies. 


GOVERNMENT OF Nicerta. Report of the Co-operative Mission to Nigeria. By 
F. LaMBert and G. SHEARER. Lagos, Government Printer, 1950. 24 pp. 9d. 


" This survey is the outcome of a request by the British Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies for a 
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two-man mission to visit the West African colonies and report on measures neces- 
sary for the development of consumer co-operation. It discusses the more important 
problems facing the growth of the consumer movement in Nigeria and makes 
recommendations regarding governmental policy on the subject. The report does 
not favour the forced growth of the movement through a Government-sponsored 
wholesale society before retail societies are well organised ; it stresses the import- 
ance of co-operative education and training, and it recommends greater activity 
on the part of co-operative organisations in the development of the movement in 
addition to certain administrative changes in the structure of the Co-operative 
Department. 


PEDERSEN, Thor. Urban Co-operation in Denmark. 2nd Edition. Copenhagen, 
Det Kooperative Fellesforbund i Danmark, 1950. 57 pp. 


A short survey in which the progress of the urban co-operative movement in 
Denmark is described with reference to social and economic developments in the 
country. It covers such aspects as co-operative housing, artisans’ societies, workers’ 
productive co-operatives and co-operative banks and insurance societies. 


TCHERVENKOV, Valko. Les tdches des fermes coopératives. Rapport a la IT¢ Confé- 
rence nationale des représentants des fermes coopératives, tenue le 5 avril 1950. 
En annexe: les déclarations faites 4 la Conférence, le discours de cléture du 
camarade Valko Tchervenkov et les statuts-modéles des mémes coopératives. 
Sofia, 1950. 136 pp. 
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Two major wars and periods of economic crisis have caused important changes 
in the scope and structure of British Government. The Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration has therefore asked six experts to make a survey of the significant events 
in each main field of government. 16s. net. 
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An Essay in the Application of Scientific 
Method to Human Problems 
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15s. net. 
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Governing Body of the International Labour Office authorised 
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the subject in the United Kingdom—namely, the action of the 
Government in organising special training centres for adult workers 
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88 pages, illustrated. Price : 50 cents ; 28. 


.--- in the United States 


Gives an account of the development of training programmes for 
adults in the United States, Special attention is paid to the Frderal- 
State vocational education programme, apprentice training, in-plant 
training conducted by private undertakings, training-within- 
industry programmes for supervisory workmen, and training of 
veterans, women and disabled persons. 


223 pages, illustrated. Price : $1.25 ; 68. 3d. 


--- in Belgium 


Describes the action taken by the Government of Belgium for 
the retraining of unemployed workers and the systems which have 
been developed for the training of two important groups: railway- 
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79 pages, illustrated. Price: 50 cents ; 28. 6d. 
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An account of the procedure, findings and recommendations of 
the Committee of Enquiry which was appointed by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, at the request of the 
Government of Panama, to determine whether there is any founda- 
tion for the charges made by the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation (I.T.F.) that transfer to the Panama flag enables shipown- 
ers to evade safety standards and social and labour standards, and 
whether the legislation of Panama governing seafarers’ conditions of 
employment is in accordance with recognised international standards 
and progressive national standards and is being effectively enforced. 
The observations of the Government of Panama are included, 
together with a statement by the Governing Body authorising 
publication of the report. 
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